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On May 21, 1541, that audacious Spaniard, DeSoto, discovered Chickasaw Bluff, 
where Memphis stands today, and from its edge first looked upon the Mississippi, 
calling it “River of the Holy Ghost.” Later the French missionaries, Joliet and 
Marquette, stopped there to trade; and after them in 1682 came LaSalle, building 
Fort Prudhomme on the site. In the rough-and-tumble business of frontier living, 
the Mississippi became an artery of international commerce. General James Robert- 
son, Indian fighter, seized the Bluff in 1782 as an army supply depot to threaten 
Spanish Louisiana. In 1818 Andrew Jackson and two friends laid out a city there. 
The hickory-hard general named it Memphis, honoring Egypt’s ancient city on 
the Nile... . On this month’s cover Memphis appears as it was about the middle 
of the nineteenth century. During the Civil War the port was captured by the 
North. When reconstruction came, it was destitute. Three times in twelve years 
yellow fever turned Memphis into a charnal house. Then a health commission 
cleaned it and the people began an upward march to better living. Memphis be- 
came America’s greatest inland cotton market and a world leader in the hardwood 
lumber trade. It ranks now among the first twenty wholesale markets in the 
nation; 604 concerns handle a $382,920,000 business. Memphis manufacturing 
establishments number 326, and produce $118,054,000 of goods. The leading manu- 
factures include cotton and cottonseed products, drugs, chemicals, textiles, furni- 
ture and hardwood products, and steel. The population is estimated at 289,000. 
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AMERICAN FREE ENTERPRISE 


\X J Ehave come a long 

way in the last hun- 
dred years from the days 
when our population was 
but a fraction of its pres- 
ent 130 odd million, 
when economic, social 


and political problems 


AND THE FUTURE 


PHILIP D. REED 


Chairman, General Electric Company 


Here the chairman of one of the nation’s best-known 
companies, believing that business men must effec- 
tively present to the American people the case for 
the free enterprise system, re-examines the bases on 
which this system rests. This is one of a series of 
articles on subjects of importance to business, present- 
ing the opinions of men whose backgrounds have 
resulted in decided, often conflicting, points of view. 


It is interesting that 
through the ages (al- 
though it is less true to- 
day) those in possession 
of specialized knowledge 
have, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, shielded that 
knowledge from and 


were far less complex, 

when town hall meetings were held in thousands of 
communities to discuss problems of national and local 
import, and when therefore democracy was in a sense 
bulwarked by a relatively well informed electorate. 
Today, let us quickly concede, the task of keeping 
even reasonably well informed on national problems 
is an almost overwhelming one. But if we cease to 
try, we are surely lost. Collective wisdom deserves 
our confidence. Perhaps there could be nothing finer 
for this nation of ours than if all of us would spend 
some time each day, 30 minutes perhaps, reading 
not simply the headlines but articles and editorials 
on current problems with which we are unfamiliar. 
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magnified it in the eyes 
of the uninitiated. The doctor with his Latin terms 
for common ailments and his unreadable prescriptions, 
the lawyer with his antique, and to the laymen incom- 
prehensible, verbiage, the engineer and the chemist 
with their symbols, terms, and formule that defy 
understanding except by those similarly trained, and 
even, in varying degree, the teachers of religion with 
their rituals and incantations, cast an aura of mysticism 
and wonderment over. their respective works. It is 
not my purpose to examine the merits of this ancient 
practice as applied to the specialized fields I have men- 
tioned, but rather to assert, dogmatically if you please, 
that it cannot and must not be applied to the fields 
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of business and economics. As a matter of fact our 
economists have not needed a special vocabulary of 
occult terms because even when they use plain Eng- 
lish the general public finds itself not infrequently in 
the position of the chap who after listening to his 
economist friend for half an hour said, “I understood 
every word you said, but not a single sentence!” 

Nor is this to cast reflection on economists. They 
are a great and intrepid group, engaged in analyzing 
an immense, living, shifting, many-sided, and highly 
psychic body, the components of which are continu- 
ally changing in size and perhaps in function, with 
the result that detailed study of the individual parts, 
as in surgery, chemistry, or engineering, is difficult 
and of relative value only. But the study goes for- 
ward apace, relative values are being assigned, the 
psychological aspects weighed and in the end we may 
reasonably hope for broad acceptance and agreement 
by economists on those fundamental principles and 
factors, whatever they may be, that are necessary to 
the preservation of our American way of life. 

In the meantime we all who are a part of the busi- 
ness and industrial life of this country must continually 
remember that ignorance on the part of the American 
people of what private business is and how it func- 
tions is the greatest single threat to national progress. 
We must not be reticent to tell the truthful story of 
our work in terms which all can understand. 

We have heard a great deal in the past decade about 
free enterprise and the capitalistic system versus, on 
the one hand, state socialism, with its government 
ownership and operation of all productive facilities, 
and, on the other hand, the authoritarian state wherein 
private ownership continues but is subject to the con- 
trol of a dictator and his party. In Europe we have 
seen living examples of the two last mentioned forms 
of government, beginning, as they did, with principles 
and programs diametrically not to say rancorously 
opposed, and reaching in the end such shocking 
identity of policy, technique, and performance that 
they find themselves in what has been described as 
an obscene embrace. 

In a truly socialistic state there can be of course no 
capitalism or free enterprise as we understand it. In 
a state ruled by a dictator, private enterprise may the- 
oretically and to some extent actually exist, but the 
very presence of dictatorial power to regulate men’s 
private affairs and direct their business activities, how- 
ever well intentioned the dictator and however be- 
nignly that power may be used, is a serious and 
crippling deterrent to long range planning by private 
business, to the pioneering of new industries, and to 
the taking of long financial risks in the hope of reap- 
ing large rewards. 
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So we arrive almost at the outset at the conclusion 
that the capitalistic system can best function in a 
democratic state where the broad rules for living have 
been laid down by the people themselves in a funda- 
mental document, where the most specific rules within 
the broad framework are made from time to time as 
need arises by chosen representatives of the people, 
acting for a limited time only, and where the ad- 
ministrative officers of the government, also chosen by 
the people for a limited time, have only such authority 
and discretionary power as enables them adequately 
to carry out and effectuate the rules so laid down. 

But it will be noted at once that while this demo- 
cratic state may under proper circumstances provide 
natural, healthy surroundings for the enterprise sys- 
tem, it may equally be applied to a partially socialized 
economy. In other words, the broad concept of gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, though it definitely excludes the notion of 
rule by despot or by dictator, contains no inherent 
guarantee of the private enterprise system as we know 
it here and no inhibitions against government activity 
in business, agriculture, or any other field. Whether 
it shall be the one or the other or a combination of 
both, and whether having tried one for 150 years the 
other shall be experimented with for a time, is for 
the people to decide. 

Well known as it is to you all, this is simply a 
reminder that in theory at least private enterprise is 
not necessary to the existence of a democracy, and 
for that reason it must be understood and wanted for 
itself, quite apart from democracy as such, if we are 
to avoid the socialization of American industry, slowly, 
gradually at first, but of necessity with increasing 
rapidity. 


Now what is this thing we call capitalism or the 
enterprise system; what has it done for us and is it 
worth preserving? The enterprise system has been 
defined as the system of private property and the profit 
motive; but like many definitions, this one says so 
much in so few words that one learns little from it. 
Also, our real interest lies less in what the system is 
than in what it does for us, what it accomplishes in 
terms of everyday living. 

Basically of course the enterprise system provides 
opportunity and incentive for people to improve their 
condition in life. This is so because under it we may 
own and hold the fruits of our labor, and any man 
therefore who can devise a product or can perform a 
service which because of its price, its quality, or its 
originality is more desirable to his fellows than other 
available products or services, will prosper and enlarge 
his savings so long as he can hold this advantageous 
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Puitie D. REED 


Born in Milwaukee, Wis., in 1899, Philip D. 
Reed studied engineering at the University of W1s- 
consin. Then while working in New York he 
studied law at Fordham University in evening 
classes. In 1922, two years before he received his 
law degree, he was appointed vice-president and 
patent counsel for Van Heusen Products, Inc., 
world-wide licensors of Van Heusen collar patents. 

Mr. Reed entered the General Electric Company 
in 1926 as assistant to Vice-President C. W. Apple- 
ton of the company’s law department in New York. 
A year later he was transferred to the incandescent 
lamp department and from 1934 to 1937 served as 
its general counsel. In December of that year, 
Mr. Reed was appointed assistant to the president 
and two years later was elected chairman of the 
General Electric Company’s board of directors. 





position. But those who seek also to sell their prod- 
ucts or services are constantly and eternally at work 
to make them better, cheaper, and more useful, so 
that they in turn may assume leadership in the field 
and enjoy the reward of customer acceptance and 
demand. And if we multiply this situation many 
thousands of times and apply it to all the fields of 
productive endeavor, we find that we have put into 
motion a cosmic mechanism for the production of 
continuously better, cheaper, and more useful things 
of life, with the inevitable accompaniment of a ris- 
ing standard of living, and we have motivated the 





mechanism with that elemental fuel—the human urge 
to achieve a better and more comfortable position 
in life. 

Compare this self-starting and self-operating mech- 
anism with any scheme of things in which the ele- 
ments of private ownership and the profit motive are 
absent. However one may theorize on the idealistic 
beauty of the socialized community in which all prop- 
erty is the property of all and all endeavor is for the 
benefit of all, the fact remains that although a number 
of sincere attempts have been made to function on 
this communal basis, none has yet succeeded. And 
very possibly so long as we human beings are what 
we are, none ever will. For without the profit motive, 
without the opportunity and incentive to obtain per- 
sonal advantage by hard work and careful planning, 
a very high percentage of us just wouldn’t get around 
to doing it. 

But we need not deal with such extreme examples 
as the theoretical socialized community in order to 
compare the results of production and service activity 
with and without private ownership and the profit 
motive. Foreign government ownership and opera- 
tion of such public utilities as the telephone, gas, elec- 
tricity, and radio-broadcasting industries affords more 
than adequate demonstration. Again and again we 
have seen that even in capable and _ public-spirited 
hands, the public must sooner or later (and generally 
sooner) suffer from government ownership’s inefh- 
ciency, inertia, and complete lack of the profit motive’s 
driving urge to find better and cheaper ways to do 
the job and to enlarge the service. And this is no 
reflection on the operators of government-owned busi- 
ness; it is simply proof of our fundamental thesis that 
man, whether he be a government official or a private 
citizen, will not over a period of time perform business 
functions as efficiently or as progressively under a sys- 
tem which does not give him freedom of action and 
a personal stake in the results. 

Too many people are under the mistaken impres- 
sion that the profit motive is something that applies 
only to and is for the exclusive benefit of employers, 
investors, and owners of business institutions. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. The profit 
motive as a part of our free enterprise system directly 
affects and provides personal opportunity for every 
employee and worker in private enterprise in this 
country. The constant pressure inherent in the sys- 
tem to produce better and cheaper goods puts each 
employee and his personal efficiency and performance 
under the scrutiny of those who direct and supervise 
the work. 

In many companies every factory job or task is 
evaluated in relation to all others so that the com- 














pensation for each has a direct and appropriate rela- 
tionship to the training and skill required to perform 
it. And having rated or evaluated a job, the com- 
pensation for that job is not one fixed figure but is 
variable within prescribed limits and every employee 
performing a given task is rated and paid on the basis 
of his own ability and efficiency in performing that 
task. An enterprising employee, therefore, seeking 
greater profit from his employment may increase his 
compensation on a given job by performing it better 
than his neighbor and can move on to other and higher 
rated jobs by studying and preparing himself to per- 
form them. 

This is simply one example of many that might be 
given to demonstrate that free enterprise and the 
profit motive reward individual initiative and ability, 
whether it be found in the sagacity of one who pro- 
vides capital for new enterprise, or the planning judg- 
ment of a manager, or the skill and resourcefulness 
of a man in the shop. 

And what, may one ask, makes possible on the one 
hand and motivates on the other, the unionization of 
American workers? The answer is free enterprise and 
the profit motive as applied to labor. Unions as we 
know them here are nonexistent in countries where 
communism and dictatorship flourish and where free 
enterprise is gone or going. But here, where men are 
not told by their government what work they shall 
do and at what pay, where freedom of action still 
exists, they are free to leave one job if they can find 
a better one, they are free to join an outside union or 
to organize their own, or to deal directly and indi- 
vidually with their boss. And the decision, quite 
naturally, is reached on what in their judgment will 
be best for them individually—the profit motive again 
at work. 

So when we come across the terms free enterprise, 
capitalism, and the profit motive, let us think of their 
true significance, which is freedom of action and in- 
dividual opportunity to improve one’s position in life 
by hard work and careful planning. And let us re- 
member that this freedom and this opportunity is for 
every citizen in the land. 

And if under this system there are sometimes more 
men than jobs and at other times more jobs than men, 
and even if we assume that some part of this fluctua- 
tion is perhaps inherent in the free enterprise system 
and not chargeable to unfriendly attitudes or policies 
of government, we still find, in my humble judgment, 
the scales of national self interest heavily balanced in 
favor of free enterprise as against government regi- 
mentation and the sacrifice of individual opportunity. 

Lord Chesterfield once said that a despotism, with 
which we may include dictatorism, may almost be 








defined as a tired democracy. And may it not truly 
be said that for a people to permit its government, not 
merely to regulate, but to control and compete with 
its private business enterprise, is also evidence of a 
tired and misguided democracy? 

This is not to say of course that government shall 
not engage in any business. There are some in which 
it alone can properly engage despite its inherent 
handicaps, and there are others in which it must en- 
gage directly or through subsidy for the very reason 
that private industry under the compelling influence 
of the profit motive is unwilling to hazard its capital. 
But the test, the all important test to be applied to 
each proposal that government enter the natural and 
traditional field of private business, is this: Can the 
job be done or is it being done with private capital 
and under the profit motive system? If so, every 
American should insist upon doing it that way because, 
and only because it surely will be done better and at 
less expense. If, on the other hand, private capital 
cannot be interested in the project, we may fairly 
assume that it is a hazardous one from the standpoint 
of the investor and that if government be the investor 
it may be expected to sustain heavy losses. On this 
realistic basis, then, we may evaluate the desirability 
of the project and the need of proceeding with it in 
the public interest. 


Thus far most of this discussion has laid particular 
stress on the profit motive rather than on competition. 
For the profit motive is the ever present common 
denominator of all private business, whereas competi- 
tion varies greatly in degree as between such industries 
as the telephone or light and power industries on the 
one hand, which are inherently unsuited to competi- 
tion and whose rates are fixed by Government com- 
missions, and on the other hand such industries, for 
example, as the steel, automotive, and electrical manu- 
facturing industries, which are suited for and do have 
wide competitive activity. But regardless of these in- 
herent differences, a word about competition in its 
broader aspects may not be inappropriate. 

It is generally assumed that competition is the pur- 
chaser’s protection against excessive prices and that 
the purchaser (or the general public) is the principal, 
if not the sole, beneficiary. To be sure, competition 
does serve this purpose; sometimes, indeed, not wisely 
but too well. And while I sincerely believe that Ameri- 
can business has learned a great deal in recent years 
about price economics and that the day of the big-time 
profiteer is gone, yet I would be the last willingly to 
relinquish competition. It is an integral and vital 
part of this enterprise system of ours under which 
millions of minds are constantly searching for new 
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products and new ways to make old products better 
and cheaper, and for better and cheaper ways to dis- 
tribute them. It is a race, reckless at times, and always 
breathless, but it is good. I have seen so often the 
stimulating and vitalizing effect in my own company 
of a new development by a competitor, and the manner 
in which a tight competitive situation will banish 
complacency and produce answers to problems there- 
tofore considered unanswerable. 

The old cliché, “Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion,” is still heavy with truth. Whatever General 
Electric may have been able to do by way of stimu- 
lating its 1,500 or 1,600 competitors in the electrical 
manufacturing industry, it acknowledges with sincere 
thanks the stimulation it has received from them these 
many years. 

And so, while we are quick to acknowledge the 
benefits of competition in and between business, it 
must be remembered that competition can also be a 
destructive and highly antisocial instrument. Too 
much of it results in whole industries operating at a 
loss with consequent gradual dissipation of the in- 
vested capital of the industry, financial inability to 
carry on adequate development and research pro- 
grams, and, with the elimination through bankruptcy 
of the weakest and then the intermediate units, the 
ultimate creation of a monopoly in the survivors, which 
defeats the very purpose of the competitive system. 
And while cases may be found of industries which 
have operated at a loss for extended periods without 
substantially reducing the number of competitors, this 
can happen only so long as new capital is available 
to refinance the weaker units or to purchase at bargain 
prices the plant and equipment of bankrupt com- 
panies. And no one would seriously contend that the 
public is or can be well served by an industry that 
is distributing part of its capital with every sale and 
that has no funds to finance for- 
ward programs of product and 
equipment improvement, which 
over a period of years would per- 
mit profitable price reductions 
below the present unprofitable 
selling prices. 

What we really seek therefore 
is that degree of competition 
which will continuously keep 
business management under 
urgent pressure to move for- 
ward in the direction of better 
and cheaper products, and 
which will promptly penalize 
through diminishing profits the 
concern which fails to make its 
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contribution or keep abreast of progress day after day 
and year after year. Having created this condition, 
competition has fully served its purpose, and to do more 
than that is to defeat its own end and weaken the 
national economy. Because this is so and because con- 
ditions are not the same in any two industries, an at- 
tempt to impose one legislative rule of thumb on com- 
petition in all industries must necessarily prove in large 
part abortive. Better no doubt than nothing are our 
Federal antitrust laws, but blanketing, as their vaguely 
worded provisions do, so many fields of legitimate and 
sound economic co-operation, the problem of enforc- 
ing these statutes becomes almost as difficult as that 
of understanding and complying with them. 

But the solution is not a simple one. To serve best 
the national interest, antitrust laws must of necessity 
be flexible so that the particular and varied problems 
of each industry within their compass can be met and 
dealt with individually to the end that such degree 
of competition shall exist as truly serves and protects 
the consumer. To effectuate this program would 
doubtless require an underlying broad prohibition 
against clearly defined restraints of trade, with pro- 
visions for the exemption, subject to periodic review, 
of any industry voluntarily presenting a plan for in- 
dustry co-operation which is demonstrably in the 
national interest and is approved by a government 
body familiar with the conditions in that field. 

But this is not the time or the place to discuss revi- 
sion of our antitrust laws. We had been talking 
of competition which, with private ownership and 
the profit motive, constitute the main spring, the 
self-operating unwind-downable main spring of our 
American free enterprise system. And the conclusion 
seems clear that whatever the failures in our economic 
scheme of things, however great the problems of un- 

(Continued on page 46) 



















OTAL expenditures for public ele- 
mentary and secondary day schools 
in the United States run currently in 
the neighborhood of $2,000,000,000 an- 





nually. Equal to about 3 per cent of 
the national income, they are easily the 
biggest single item absorbing State and 
local taxes, and are large even in rela- 
tion to Federal expenditures. Indebted- 





ness on behalf of schools, undertaken 
by States and local bodies, exceeds 
$3,000,000,000. 

Because these sums spent for public 
education are so large, it is the purpose 
of this article to outline the background 
and to indicate some of the criteria the 
taxpayer may wish to consider in ap- 
praising the schools of his State and 
community. It is not presumed, how- 
ever, that the problem of education in 
a democracy can be exhaustively de- 
scribed in a brief summary. Further- 
more, there can be no attempt here to 
differentiate between results in urban 
and rural districts, in rich and poor 
districts, nor to appraise the adequacy 
of education along geographical lines. 
Furthermore, space for educational 
questions of a technical nature such as 
pupil-to-teacher ratios or teacher spe- 
cialization is lacking. Finally, the 
{ enormous variation occurring in edu- 
y cational expenditures and activities 
! among the different States cannot be 
discussed, although it is clearly indi- 
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4 cated by two of the accompanying 
charts. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The Cost and Effectiveness of 
Primary and Secondary Schooling 


DUDLEY L. PARSONS 


Fifty years ago, in 1890, the 
total annual expenditure for 
elementary and secondary 
schools was $140,500,000. The 
value of all school property 
aggregated $342,500,000, while 
364,000 teachers received an 
average annual salary of $252 
and taught a total enrollment of 12, 
723,000 pupils in some 224,500 school 
houses. The total expenditure per pupil 
in average attendance was $17.23. (Al- 
though the total enrollment of pupils 
in 1890 was 12,723,000, the number in 
average daily attendance was only 
8,154,000.) 


Two Billion 


The United States Office of Educa- 
tion has not yet published statistics 
more recent than those given for the 
Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States: 1934-1936. "The 1936 
total expenditure for public elementary 
and secondary day schools, including 
capital outlay and interest, was $1,961,- 
000,000. Total revenue receipts in the 
same year amounted to $1,971,000,000. 
Of these receipts 63.1 per cent was de- 
rived from loca) sources; 7.1 per cent 
from county resources; 29.3 per cent 
was paid by the States, and 0.5 per 
cent was supplied by the Federal 
Government. 

Almost 
urban and rural districts, 26,367,000 
children were enrolled in public ele- 


evenly divided between 
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mentary and secondary schools in 1936. 
The average daily attendance amount- 
ed to 22,299,000, a decrease of 0.7 per 
cent from 1934 but an increase of 4.9 
per cent over 1930. It is interesting to 
note that for this six-year period, pri- 
mary school enrollment actually de- 
creased by 4.2 per cent, while secondary 
school enrollment increased 32.5 per 
cent. This increase in secondary en- 
rol{ment is not alone due largely to un- 
employment and other economic forces, 
but is probably permanent. 

For the last seven decades, at least, 
each depression has seen the commence- 
ment of an advance of similar character, 
with the rapid enhancement of the 
scope and extent of public education of 
the last 50 years starting with the de- 
pression of 1893. The average annual 
cost per pupil in average daily atten- 
dance amounted in 1926, to $87.94. In 
that year, the value of all property used 
for schoo) purposes reached $6,731,000, 
000, or $302 per pupil in average daily 
attendance, This property carried an 
indebtedness of $2,043,000,000. The 
average indebtedness per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance in 1936 was 
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$136.47. Teachers, supervisors, and 
principals, numbering 871,000, got 58.5 
per cent of total expenditures, or $1,- 
146,000,000—an average annual salary 
of $1,283. 238,867 school buildings, of 
which 55.6 per cent were one-room 
buildings, were reported in use during 
1936. While this is an increase of only 
14,341 school buildings as compared 
with 1890, a pupil load more than twice 
as great was taught in buildings of in- 
creased capacity, in part because of 
neighborhood growth and, in part, be- 
cause bus transportation had widened 
the territory served by many schools. 


Forty-Year Growth 


In so far as the most recent figures 
available can be compared to those cited 
for 1890, they show a truly enormous 
growth. A good portion of this increase 
is attributable to the reduced purchas- 
ing power of the dollar and to growth 
in real wages and in standards of living; 
it is attributable also to heightened costs 
of building, of materials and supplies, 
and of improved standards of mainte- 
nance and equipment. But it is also 
attributable to a larger proportion of 
pupils in the more costly upper grades 
and high schools, to broadened cur- 
ricula, to enhanced educational stand- 
ards, and to the wider use of education- 
al, recreational, library, and laboratory 
facilities, services, and devices. Many 
of these changes obviously require no 
elucidation; others imply altered con- 
cepts of service and of the function of 
public education. 

To answer the questions: are the 
expenditures for education being wisely 


made?, are pupils being educated ef- 
fectively?, there must be some under- 
standing of educational objectives. 
There is considerable confusion on this 
score, and no great agreement even 
among educators. Few, if any, deny 
that a basic grounding in reading, writ- 





maintain the continuity of society. He 
is to be a worker, engaged in some 
occupation usetul to society, and which 
will maintain his independence and 
self-respect. He is to be a member of 
some particular neighborhood and 
community, and must contribute to the 
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ing, and arithmetic is essential. Agree- 
ment is lacking with reference to the 
relative emphasis to be placed on edu- 
cation for culture, training for work, 
and instruction in citizenship. The 
comprehensive ideal of a broad public 
education was stated by Professor John 
Dewey in Moral Principles in Educa- 
tion: “The child is to be not only a 
voter and a subject of law; he is also to 
be a member of a family, himself re- 


sponsible in all probability, in turn, for 
the rearing of future children, and thus 
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values of life, add to the decencies and 
graces of civilization wherever he 
WS. « « 
“For the child properly to take his 
place with reference to these various 
functions means training in sciences, in 
art, and in history; command of the 
fundamental weintinclie of inquiry and 
the fundamental tools of intercourse 
and communication; it means a trained 
and sound body, skillful eye and hand; 
habits of industry, perseverance, and, 
above all, habits of serviceableness.” 
Regents’ Proposals 

Actual criteria proposed for accept- 
ance by the people of New York were 
set forth by The Regents’ [Inquiry [nto 
the Character and Cost of Public Edu- 
cation in the State of New York in their 
report entitled Education for American 
Life. What the boys and girls of New 
York State now need, according to the 
report, “is a broad general education 
which will give to all alike at least the 
same minimum essential tools of inter- 











communication and thinking, the same 
minimum up-to-date scientific ac- 
quaintance with the world in which we 
live, both natural and social, an appre- 
ciation of the culture and standards of 
our civilization, the beginnings of the 
ability to work well with others, a 
common understanding and belief in 
the democratic process, and the desire 
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to preserve and defend self-govern- 
ment. In addition to this, boys and 
girls need as individuals some under- 
standing of their own bodies and 
minds, and the opportunity under 
proper guidance and stimulation to de- 
velop their individual capacities, in- 
terests, and possibilities for growth. 
The first need is common to all; its ful- 
fillment is essential to society. The 
second is different with each, but its 
satisfaction is likewise necessary to the 
growth and enrichment, not only of 
the individual but also of society.” 
Judging educational results for the 
nation as a whole, the late Henry S. 
Pritchett, president-emeritus of The 
| Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, though less inclusive 
in his definition of educational pur- 
poses was severe in his condemnation 
of results. In the report of the Founda- 
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believed more sincerely in public edu- 
cation than the American nation, and 
no people has poured out its money 
more generously for the support of its 





| tion for 1933, he wrote, “ No people has schools. . . . 
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“The common schools 60 years ago 
offered a meager training as the basis 
of a liberal education. A child must 
learn reading, writing, and arithmetic 
. .. Meager as were the courses of 























study, they pointed straight toward the 
mark. They did not lay before the 
child and the youth great packages of 
knowledge, but they did train the hab- 
its and the powers of the mind. That 
is what a school is for, whatever its 
rank.” 

After describing the organization of 
the school system, the report continued: 
“In spite of fine buildings, of an exten- 
sive and ever-growing list of studies, 
and of the mounting cost, the typical 
child reads and speaks his native tongue 
badly. His handwriting is slipshod and 
formless. His command of elementary 
mathematical reasoning is weak. He 
has not learned to read books. 


Dog-Trot Learning 


“In comparison with the training of 
the children in the elementary schools 
of France and Germany, or of the board 
schools in England, he has learned none 
of these fundamental subjects thor- 
oughly. Furthermore, in comparison 
with the foreign schools, both teachers 
and pupils are in a slavish dependence 





on textbooks, and on routine lessons 
out of textbooks. All these facts have 
long been admitted by those most con- 
cerned with education.” 

The public educational systems in 
France and Germany have long served 
as superior examples to critics of the 
traditional American practice of a high 
degree of local control of education 
under State supervision with central or 
Federal control practically non-existent. 
Thus, it is said of the American system 
that the effectiveness of education is 
unevenly distributed; that school sys- 
tems have frequently been the prey of 
local politicians, and that local school 
boards have bid unnecessarily against 
each other for services especially of 
teachers, while vying with other com- 
munities in elegance of buildings and 
equipment. 

Such arguments have been countered 
by consideration of the difficulty of 
meeting local needs under a rigid cen- 
tral system, of the dangers of political 
log rolling, of fears of limited and re- 
stricted curricula but, above all, by con- 
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sideration of the very real fear, in view 
of what has occurred in totalitarian 
countries, that the educational system 
might fall into the hands of a single 
party, making possible the destruction 
of democracy through one of its essen- 
tial attributes—common education. It 
is for this last reason that the frequent 
proposals to create a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education with a Secretary in 
the Cabinet controlling large appropria- 
tions to be expended in the various 
States have invariably been rejected by 
the Congress. Thus far, the American 
public has preferred the lesser risks of 
decentralization with whatever disad- 
vantages it may entrain. 

Under this kind of system, it is claim- 
ed, local prejudices may be translated 
into pressures upon teachers or upon 
the school system which frequently, 
according to the testimony of many 
teachers, have had a negative effect 
upon the teaching effort. One of the 
results of this weakness, at bottom usu- 
ally the fault of parents, has been to 
make the work easier for the student— 
perhaps too easy for effective learning. 

The rise of teacher organizations or 
unions is also in part attributed to ex- 
cessive local restriction. Comprising 
about 2 per cent of our working popula- 
tion, the teacher groups are recognized 
as an influential political force. With- 
out in any way implying that good 
teaching should not receive adequate 
compensation, it should still be noted 
that teachers already receive nearly 60 
per cent of total educational expendi- 
tures; the danger is apparent if sight 
should ever be lost of the principle that 
the teacher exists for the pupil and not 
the pupil for the teacher. 


Today and Yesterday 


Today’s way of life differs from yes- 
terday’s. Tomorrow’s, doubtless, will 
be different from today’s. In a genera- 
tion, profound alterations have been 
observed in family life, as evidenced by 
the changing influence of religion, the 
practical disappearance of work as 
training for children, the growth of 
communications, the forward stride of 
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science, the trend toward integration in 
social and economic life with the cur- 
rent need for increased skill in group 
contacts, great changes in technology, 
and, probably, a permanent increase in 
leisure time. In Education for Amerit- 
can Life, the findings of The Regents’ 
Inquiry regarding failure to keep pace 
with changed conditions are set forth 
under six categories: 

1. The educational system has not 
been adjusted to the needs of all the 
children of all the people, especially in 
secondary schools. 

2. School work has not been designed 
to fit young people to changing work 
opportunities under modern condi- 
tions. 

3. The school program does not sut- 
ficiently recognize the increased diffi- 
culty of becoming and being a good 
citizen. 

4. The educational system has not 
caught up with scientific knowledge 
about the natural and social world so 
that children lack an understanding of 
the world in which they live. 

5. The curriculum takes little or no 
account of the breakdown of family and 
religious influences. It does not re- 
place the discipline of early work. 

6. Citizens and educational leaders 
have failed to agree upon a specific goal. 








Both groups have di- 
verted their energies 
in many directions. 
Another change 
which is bound to af- 
fect the future of edu- 
cation is the trend 
toward a static popu- 
lation. It has been 
variously estimated 
that the population of 
the United States will 
approach its maxi- 
mum limits within 
the next two or three 
decades, which means 
not only that the pro- 
portion of children in 
the population will be 
less but that the maxi- 
mum number of 
school children will be approached at 
a date earlier than that for the popu- 
lation as a whole. In the future, there- 
fore, the need for new schools to meet 
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growing populations will dwindle; 
new construction will tend to be de- 
voted to replacement and moderniza- 
tion projects and, upon occasion, to 
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meet the needs of shifting population. 

Concurrently, the development of 
roads and bus transportation has, in 
most localities, made it unnecessary to 
locate all schools within walking dis- 
tance of the pupils, enabling the con- 
struction of schools of more nearly opti- 
mum size and efficiency. The growth 
of many school bus systems is, however, 
reported to have been haphazard and 
their management inefficient. 


Costs and Results 


The significance of these two trends 
is that educational departments and 
school boards can devote their energies 
increasingly to the problems of educa- 
tion proper and of sounder administra- 
tion. Meanwhile, it still seems neces- 
sary to point out that there is no 
invariable correlation between the cost 
of a school building and its educational 
advantages. Elaborate school build- 
ings may serve community needs less 
well than a plain and more suitably 
designed edifice. 

Rapid growth and the widening 
range of activities in the American edu- 
cational system appear to be losing 














momentum and their disruptive effect 
upon education and training should be 
of diminishing force. The time would 
seem propitious, then, for the inaugura- 
tion of a period of consolidation and 
achievement. From any viewpoint, the 
sum of $2,000,000,000 is tremendous. 
Although this country may be willing 
to spend this amount in the education 
of its children, the total is far too large 


to permit waste in aimless spending. 
The purpose for which the expenditure 
is made is far too important to permit 
continued indifference to haphazard 
schooling. And yet, while there are 
many sound individual public schools, 
many devoted and competent teachers, 
and many good school buildings, all 
groups—teachers, administrators, ob- 
servers, and taxpayers—are virtually 
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unanimous in deploring the poor re- 
sults, in general, of public primary and 
secondary education. 

At the same time there are now, as 
pointed out for New York by the Re- 
gents’ Inquiry, opportunities for econo- 
mies which would not in any way im- 
pair public education services. These 
would include the elimination of gerry- 
mandered, inefficient, and overly small 
school districts, the building of schools 
of optimum size and efficiency, the 
adoption of pay-as-you-go in all but 
growing communities, the elimination 
of costly specialized courses suited to 
but few pupils, the increasing of class 
sizes in suitable cases, the saving of in- 
terest by use of State rather than local 
credit, and, above all, long-range, long- 
term planning. 


State Programs 


Meanwhile, a basic need in nearly 
every State is agreement upon a clearly 
defined State-wide educational policy 
and program. Education laws must be 
modernized, simplified, and adjusted ta 
avoid contradictions. In attempting to 
eliminate local abuses, care should be 
taken to bolster the benefits of home 
rule. It should be made possible 
through sound law making and wise 
appointments to enable State education 
departments, school boards, and other 
administrative bodies to work in har- 
mony within the confines of broad but 
clearly stated public policy. 

The problems of public education in 
this country will never be solved so long 
as a solution is sought, or rather—not 
sought, through a policy of drift. Nor 
will they be solved if legislatures, State 
boards, and local organizations work at 
cross purposes. Although many of the 
difficulties are so great as to seem al- 
most insuperable and the process of 
adjustment is necessarily slow, a num- 
ber of States have at least faced and 
formulated their problems, and it is 
safe to say that some progress is already 
in sight. If such beginnings are indica- 
tive of a trend, the future of American 
public education can be considerably 
brighter. 
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QUIZ VII 


—War Years 


GEORGE T. BRISTOL 


Editorial Staff, Dun’s Review 


N MORE serious vein than the six preceding ones, this seventh quiz is made up of 
questions related closely to the impact of war on business. They are questions 
we all keep asking ourselves about what happened a generation ago, about the volume 
of foreign trade in recent years, about the actual extent of our national self-sufficiency. 
Most of us seldom get around to looking up the answers. 

More serious, Business Quiz VII draws less too upon the fact and fancy of 
common knowledge. Typical scores are pretty surely going to run lower than they 
have before. But we hoped that readers would be glad to forego the pleasure of 
walloping the test, in exchange for meatier topics. With the answers this time, 
page 41, are the actual data on which the questions are based. 

Each question right counts four points. If you get 50, you’re wonderful. If, 
amazingly, you get a perfect score, please let the editors know. They would like 
to reward you with an especially designed Certificate of Distinction. 


Between 1917 and 1921, in five years of war- 
stimulated shipbuilding, the United States mer- 
chant marine 

[J A. Increased by one-quarter 

[] B. Increased by one-half 

[J C. Doubled 

CL] D. Tripled 


From 1914 to 1920 the United States’ exports in- 
creased steadily each year—from $2,114,000,000 
in 1914 to a 1920 figure which was 

[J A. Half again as much 

[] B. Twice as much 

CL] C. Four times as much 

[] D. Ten times as much 


From 1916 to 1919 the United States Government 
debt increased from about $1,225,000,000 to about 
[] A. $10,000,000,000 
[J B. $15,000,000,000 
L] C. $25,000,000,000 
[J D. $35,000,000,000 


After the United States entered the first World 
War the army added to the demand for lumber, 
hardware, cloth, and canvas by building a num- 
ber of training camps at a total cost of 

[1 A. $25,000,000 

C] B. $100,000,000 

[] C. $200,000,000 

[1 D. $400,000,000 
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From July 1914 to November 1918 the wholesale 
price level in the United States 

[J A. Remained virtually the same 

L) B. Increased 50 per cent 

[] C. Doubled 

CL] D. Tripled 


yi 


6. From 1914 to 1920 retail food prices in general 
[] A. Rose steadily 
[1 B. Increased each year until 1918, then 
fell off 
[J C. Fell each year until 1918, then rose 
rapidly 
[1 D. Declined steadily 


7. Inthe United States’ two years in the first World 
War the army spent an amount (only 6 per cent 
went to aircraft) nearest 

[J A. $5,000,000,000 
L] B. $10,000,000,000 
[] C.  $15,000,000,000 
[] D. $20,000,000,000 


8. From 1914 to 1920 the general trend of hourly 
wage rates (exclusive of agriculture) rose about 
[0 A. 45 per cent 
[] B. 70 per cent 


L] C. 95 per cent 
[J D. 130 per cent 


g. To purify and to toughen steel this country im- 
ports annually some 325,000 long tons of man- 
ganese and itself produces in addition about 

[1 A. 15,000 long tons 
[1 B. 60,000 long tons 
CL] C. 225,000 long tons 
[] D. 750,000 long tons 
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From 1914 to 1919 the value of product of United 
States manufacturing establishments 

[] A. Dropped 50 per cent 

[] B. Stayed the same 

[] C. Increased by 75 per cent 

[J D. Increased by two and a half times 


The three areas producing the most tin (in 1935- 

1939 the United States took 4o per cent of the 

world’s supply) are 

[J A. Australia, British Isles, and Nigeria 

[1 B. Malaya, Netherlands Indies, and 
Bolivia 

[J C. China, Nigeria, and Siam 

[] D. Iowa, Texas, and Rhode Island 


The United States’ crude rubber imports (two- 
thirds or more goes to 50,000,000 automobile 
tires) amount annually to about 

[J A. 200,000 long tons 

[1 B. 500,000 long tons 

LJ C. 1,000,000 long tons 

[] D. 1,200,000 long tons 


The amount of rubber made synthetically in the 
United States last year was nearest 

[J A. — 2,000 long tons 

1) B. 10,000 long tons 

[] C. 50,000 long tons 

[] D. 100,000 long tons 


Of the world’s annual output of rubber, that part 
of it which comes from Southeast Asia and near- 
by islands is 

[] A. Almost all 

[] B. About two-thirds 

[] C. About one-third 

[] D. None 


(Concluded on the following page) 
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Of the 1939 total of United States exports those 
which went to other countries in the Western 
Hemisphere amounted to 
[] A. 20 per cent 
. 35 per cent 

50 per cent 


OOO 
wen: 


65 per cent 


Compared with the value of goods imported 
from Latin-American countries by the United 
States, the total value of English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Japanese imports from Latin 
America was in 1938 and 1939 about 

{] A. One-half 

[] B. The same 

[J C. Twice as much 

[) D. Four times as much 


In the first eight months of the war which began 
last September, exports to Great Britain and 
France from this country were nearest 

CT A; $650,000,000 

[1] B.  $1,000,000,000 

[] C. $1,550,000,000 

[1 D. $2,150,000,000 


In the first eight months of this war our exports 
to foreign countries exceeded those in the same 
eight months a year before by 

[] A. Nothing 

[J B. One-third 

[)] C. Two-thirds 

[] D. Double 


Of the United States’ total exports in the first 
eight months of the present war those exports 
which went to Great Britain and France 
amounted together to 

[1] A. One-eighth 

[1 B. One-quarter 

[] C. One-half 

(10 D. Three-quarters 


In 1939 the three continents which took the 
greatest shares of United States exports were 
[] A. Europe, South America, Asia 

1) B. Asia, Europe, Africa 








[] C. Europe, North America, Asia 
[] D. Africa, Oceania, South America 
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In the last five years, 1935-1939, the total arma- 

ment expenditures of seven nations (in dollar 

equivalents) were.such that only one of the 

following is true 

[10 A. Germany spent less than England, 
France, and Japan combined 

[1] B. The United States spent more than 
France and almost as much at Great 
Britain 

[J C. France and England together spent 
more than Russia 

[] D. Italy spent more than Japan 


Compared with the total sales made in 1937 by 
manufacturers, farmers, wholesalers, retailers, 
contractors, railroads, and companies engaged in 
the communication, power, production, and ser- 
vice industries, the volume of United States 
exports in that year amounted to about 

[1] A. 2 per cent 

[] B. 6 per cent 

CL] C. 10 per cent 

[] D. 15 per cent 


Of the United States’ total exports in 1939 those 
exports which were of agricultural commodities 
amounted to 

[] A. One-fifth 

1) B. One-third 

O C. One-half 

1] D. Two-thirds 


In the decade of the Thirties the United States 
spent on its army (44 per cent) and navy (the 
other 56 per cent) a total nearest to 

[1] A.  $6,000,000,000 

[] B.  $8,000,000,000 

[1] C. $10,000,000,000 

[1 D. $12,000,000,000 


Compared with the value of goods imported 
from Latin-American countries by the United 
States the value of German imports from Latin 
America was in 1938 and 1939 about 


[] A. One-third 














[] B. Two-thirds 
[] C. The same 
[] D. Twice as much 
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The FIRST YEAR of the FOOD 


HEN a New Deal plan has the 

unanimous approval of Demo- 
crats, that’s news. But, when it has the 
united support of Democrats and Re- 
publicans, of laborers and employers, 
of rich and poor, of farmers and city 
dwellers, that’s a miracle. The food 
stamp plan for disposing of surplus 
agricultural products appears to be such 
a miracle. 

A year ago in May the first experi- 
ment with this scheme was made in 
Rochester, N. Y. Since that time it has 
been extended to about a hundred cities 
in all parts of the nation. Several hun- 
dred more are clamoring for its adop- 
tion. Already many are demanding 
that it be extended to whole States or 
even to the entire United States. Dur- 
ing this first year the plan applied only 
to foodstuffs; now it is being extended 
on an experimental basis to cotton 
products too. 

The mechanics of the food stamp 
plan are really very simple. Eligible 
persons on relief may buy orange- 
colored stamps from their local stamp 
issuing office—set up by the city or 
town in which the plan is operating. 
The city secures the orange stamps 








STAMP PLAN 


GEORGE R. TAYLOR 


Professor of Economics, Amherst College 


from the local office of the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation, an 
agency of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Participation in 
the plan is optional, but if a family does 
elect to participate, then at least $1 per 
person must be expended on these 
stamps each week, but not more than 
$1.50. For each $1 thus spent, the pur- 
chaser receives fifty cents worth of blue 
stamps, for which no payment is made. 
The orange stamps are good at any 
local grocery store for all regular food 
purchases, but not for tobacco or alco- 
holic beverages. The blue stamps, on 
the other hand, may be used only for 
those foods which the FSCC has listed 
as surplus commodities. 


Surplus List 


The surplus commodities list is 
changed from time to time, but in 
May was made up of sixteen items: 


BUTTER FresH Pears 

RalIsINs FrREsH APPLES 

RICE FRESH ORANGES 

PorK Larp FrEsH GRAPEFRUIT 

Pork Hominy Grits 

Corn MEAL Dry Epis_e BEANs 

SHELL Eccs WueEaT FLour 

Driep PRUNES Wuote WuHeaTt (GRAHAM) 
FLouR 
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The city introducing the plan agrees 
to abide by all regulations and to main- 
tain an office where the stamps may be 
sold. Each person buying stamps at 
this office must be certified as a re- 
cipient of public aid by the WPA, 
Old Age Assistance, Soldiers’ Relief, or 
some similar agency. 

The chief purpose of the stamp plan 
is to aid the farmer in disposing of those 
products which have been produced in 
such tremendous quantities that there 
is a large market surplus. This surplus 
problem has been for the United States 
one of the major nightmares of the 
1930's. Foreign markets for our agri- 
cultural staples have been drastically 
curtailed by quotas and tariffs, by 
rumors of war, and now by grim war 
itself. Domestic markets have been 
paralyzed by greatly reduced purchas- 
ing power due to continued depression 
and unemployment. 

Meanwhile agricultural methods 
have been undergoing revolutionary 
improvements and the farmer, a be- 
wildered Nineteenth Century “eco- 
nomic man” in a topsy-turvy Twen- 
tieth Century world, has faithfully 
produced two ears of corn where one 
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DESIGNATES 


17 FOODS 


BIG BARGAINS 


LOW PRICE DUE TO ABUNDANT CROPS | 


BUTTER DRIED PRUNES 
EGGS FANCY RICE 

LARD DRIED RAISINS 
DRIED BEANS FRESH APPLES 
CORN MEAL FRESH GRAPEFRUIT 


WHEAT FLOUR FRESH ORANGES 
GRAHAM FLOUR 


FRESH PEARS 

HOMINY GRITS DRY ONIONS 
PORK - EXCEPT PREPARER. > * 
in iL ve 














has grown before. The result of shrink- 
ing markets and expanding production 
has been a continuing farm depression, 
a depression which has driven down 
farm income to disastrous levels and 
threatened with bankruptcy not only 
the farmers themselves but the banks 
and the insurance companies, as well 
as the producers and distributors who 
serve the farmers. 

Schemes for farm relief are so in- 
numerable that they threaten to be- 
come our major surplus problem. They 
flourish on every soil from Aroostook 
County, Maine, to Imperial County, 
California, and encompass plans de- 
signed to make the farmer work harder, 
to make him work not at all, or even 
do both at the same time. Without 
general economic recovery there are in 
actual fact just two ways in which the 
surplus problem can be dealt with by 
the Government. Both have been tried. 
One is to get the farmer to produce less 
or even to destroy part of what he has 
produced. This was the chief method 
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have been con- 
tinued under var- 
ious plans. Of 
these the most 
popular at pres- 
ent is probably 
the soil conserva- 
tion program. 
But there is 
something about 
crop restriction 
programs which 
has never “set” 
well on the great 
American con- 
science. A scheme 
under which the 
United States 
Treasury pays 
farmers not to 
produce food 
which unemploy- 
ed men and their 
families need 
may have some 
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justification as a purely temporary 
measure, but it has never been really 
satisfactory to farmers or any other 
large group of our citizens. Conse- 
quently many have looked to the other 
possible way of solving the problem; 
that is, disposing of the surplus to 
those who, while not being able to buy 
sufhcient food at market prices, yet 
have real need for it. 

Curiously enough the method of dis- 
posing of the surplus which has re- 
ceived strongest political support has 
been the export subsidy plan under 
which prices at home are supported by 
dumping products abroad at sacrifice 
prices. Under this scheme the farmers 
dispose of their surplus, the foreigners 
get a hand-out, and the American tax- 
payers and consumers hold the bag. 
Essentially this is the procedure of the 
old McNary-Haugen Bill, which was 
passed by Congress under the adminis- 
trations of both Coolidge and Hoover, 
but which was successfully vetoed by 
both Presidents. After some hesitation 
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the present administration has adopted 
export bounties as part of its agricul- 
tural program and substantial grants 
now enable us to sell wheat and cotton 
more cheaply in foreign than in do- 
mestic markets. 

Although this method of using the 
surplus has enjoyed strong Congres- 
sional support, it has suffered from two 
serious weaknesses. One is that be- 
nighted foreigners have all too often 
not only resented our largesse but have 
met our “gifts” with trade retaliation. 
The other difficulty has been in con- 
vincing American consumers that they 
should be taxed (or pay higher prices, 
which may be substantially the same 
thing) so that food needed by our own 
unemployed should be sold at less than 
cost to citizens of foreign countries. 

The most obvious method of dispos- 
ing of the market surplus of agricul- 
tural goods is to make it available to 
those citizens who are being supported 
at Government expense. To a limited 
extent this has been done for several 
years. Last year under the supervision 
of the FSCC more than 30 different 
agricultural commodities, including 
such products as vegetables, flour, and 
fruit, were purchased by the Govern- 
ment and distributed directly to about 
three million families each month. 


100 Cities 


Simple and reasonable as it may seem 
to help agriculture by giving surplus 
food to those dependent upon Govern- 
ment aid, a number of difficulties arose 
under the direct distribution plan. 
After careful study of possible schemes, 
the Department of Agriculture selected 
the food stamp plan as the most promis- 
ing for removing these difficulties. In 
the country as a whole the direct dis- 
tribution system has been continued, 
but during the past year the stamp plan 
has been gradually extended on an ex- 
perimental basis until it is now in oper- 
ation in about one hundred cities. 

Although it is still too early to draw 
final conclusions, experience to date 
seems to indicate that the chief dis- 
advantages of direct distribution can 






































be overcome under the food stamp 
plan. Welfare recipients and retailers 
appear to be much better off. The bur- 
den on the Government certainly has 
not been greatly increased and it may 
have been reduced. 

The consumers’ gain is easily demon- 
strated. Under the older method com- 
modities were shipped to cities or towns 
where the need was acute and dis- 
tributed from the local Surplus Com- 
modities warehouse. When grapefruit 
were superabundant they came in by 
the carload to these distributing centers. 
When there was a surplus of cabbages 
such outlets were inundated by this 
product. Sometimes this meant un- 
avoidable waste and spoilage. At times 
consumers were surfeited with celery 
when they needed bread or butter or 
eggs. In general, then, the consumer 
had little choice. 

Under the food stamp plan these 
weaknesses are avoided. Surplus farm 
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products move through the regular 
channels of trade just as do other prod- 


ucts. Periodically the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation designates 
those products of which there is a seri- 
ous surplus and for which the welfare 
recipient may spend his blue stamps. 
No longer must he take cabbages or 
corn meal or possibly nothing. In- 
stead, he may now secure any of the 
surplus commodities when he needs 
them, and he is not put to the necessity 
of storing food in a kitchen typically 
without refrigeration. Furthermore, 
instead of having to walk two or three 
miles and then stand in line to secure 
available surplus foods, he may now 
get them at the corner grocery store 
where he ordinarily does his shopping. 

Not only is the consumer better 
served under the stamp plan but the 
distributors, especially those in low in- 
come areas, have been greatly helped. 
Grocers outside of exclusive residential 
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areas have almost without exception 
reported an appreciable increase in sales 
wherever the stamp plan has been 
adopted. For example, a survey made 
in low income areas in Des Moines, 
lowa, twelve weeks after the introduc- 
tion of the plan, showed that in a period 
in which there was a 5 per cent general 
improvement in food sales, these stores 
increased their sales by 16 per cent. 
During the depression our regular 
system of marketing food products 
through wholesalers and retailers has 
been operating at much less than ca- 
pacity. The increased cost, therefore, 
of handling the added business grow- 
ing out of the food stamp plan is rela- 
tively small. The merchant who, under 
the old plan, saw the Government as a 
competing distributor, hails the new 
plan as a means by which he may ex- 
tend his service and increase his profit. 
There is little danger that the grocer 
will charge excessive prices for com- 
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modities sold for blue stamps, for he 
is as much as ever in competition with 
his fellow merchants, and most of his 
customers are still buying these same 
commodities with money as well as 
with stamps. 

From the standpoint of the public, 
a disadvantage of the old scheme was 
the necessity of setting up and financ- 
ing a distribution system under which 
the Government had to bear the cost 
of transportation, storage, administra- 
tion, distribution, and other services. 
Under the new scheme private distrib- 
utors perform the function of storing, 
retailing, and so on. For this service 
they must receive payment in the prices 
which they charge. It is held by some 
that they can do this at a lower cost 
than can the FSCC, especially as they 
have unused capacity and the Govern- 
ment is in effect setting up a duplicat- 
ing agency. Others hold that the gain 
would be offset by profits taken by the 
various private distributing agencies 
and by the administrative costs to the 
Government of operating the food 
stamp plan. Until careful studies are 
made we cannot know which plan 
really costs the taxpayer more. 


New Plan vs. Old 


The problem is by no means as 
simple as, at first sight, it appears to 
some commentators. It involves such 
questions as what would happen to 
distributors’ margins when prices ad- 
vanced and what would be the long 
run as compared to the short run eco- 
nomics of Government and of private 
food distribution. 

Perhaps the most fundamental ob- 
jection to the old plan of direct dis- 
tribution of surplus commodities was 
based on the fear that the food given 
away would somehow get back on the 
market or at least would have the effect 
of causing the recipients of such com- 
modities to curtail their normal food 
expenditures. Families living on less 
than $1,000 a year are desperately in 
need of purchasing power for many 
thing besides food. So it is argued 
that gifts of food by the Government 


to these people, though 
laudable enough on 
humanitarian grounds, 
will tend to lower the 
regular market demand 
for foodstuffs and in- 
stead of helping to 
raise farm prices will 
actually depress them. 

It must not be sup- 
posed that a reduction 
in the purchases by 
people of small incomes 
would be unimportant 
to the farmers, for al- 
though the expendi- 
tures of each family are 
small, their total food 
purchases are very large 
because there are so 
many of them. Thus 
about 12,000,000 fami- 
lies in the United States 
have incomes of less 
than $1,000 a year, but 
their total annual food 
purchases are consider- 
ably over $3,500,000,000. 

The food stamp plan is very care- 
fully designed to avoid this tendency 
of direct distribution to reduce the mar- 
ket demand. On the basis of careful 
studies it has been estimated that fami- 
lies receiving governmental aid spend 
on the average from $1 to $1.50 weekly 
on food for each person. Under the 
stamp plan, therefore, welfare families 
are required to continue to spend a 
minimum of $1 weekly per person for 
orange stamps and are not permitted to 
spend more than $1.50 per person. Only 
those who regularly purchase at least 
the minimum amount of orange stamps 
are continued under the scheme. The 
continuance of normal food purchases 
is further protected by the rigorous re- 
quirement of the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation that the plan 
shall be put in operation only in those 
communities where the authorities sign 
an agreement in advance not to de- 
crease the existing scale of relief to 
families on welfare. 

The stamp plan has been a successful 
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device for putting surplus food into 
hungry mouths. Social workers, relief 
officials, and doctors whose practice is 
among the very poor testify to the bene- 
ficial effects of the introduction of the 
stamp plan in neighborhoods where 
additional food is desperately needed. 

The urgency of this need may be best 
appreciated in the light of recent studies 
which show that over 14,000,000 of our 
people live in families whose annual 
income is under $500. They show fur- 
ther that expenditures for food in such 
families averages only $1.10 per week 
for each person. The shocking in- 
adequacy of this sum may be empha- 
sized by pointing out that it amounts 
to about 15 cents per day for each per- 
son, or an expenditure not quite suffi- 
cient to supply such individuals daily 
with one pint of milk and one loaf of 
bread. Of course, increasing the daily 
food purchases of such persons by about 
“¥, cents under the food stamp plan 
will not provide what most people 
regard as a reasonably adequate diet. 
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However, those closest to the situation 
assure us that this increase makes pos- 
sible a striking improvement in health 
and morale. 

The difficulties which have appeared 
during the first year of the plan have 
not been serious. At first it was feared 
that the banks would not co-operate in 
redeeming the stamps. The retailers 
paste the orange and blue stamps on 
cards provided for that purpose. Each 
card holds $10 worth of stamps and 
may be used by the grocer to meet his 
obligations to wholesalers, or he may 
turn it over to the Government for cash. 
But he often finds it more convenient 
to present the stamps at the bank for 
cash or deposit credit. Under this pro- 
cedure the banker is put to the expense 
of handling the stamp cards and of 
waiting a day or two until he can col- 
lect from the Government. 

Soon after the plan was introduced 
in Rochester the bankers of that city 
urged that they should be permitted 


to charge a small fee for this service. 
The Government forbade this, and ap- 
parently most bankers are now con- 


vinced that they can afford to handle 
the food stamps without charge. Some 
of them say that the improved business 
in the community more than compen- 
sates for the expense involved. Others 
contend that they must bear some of 
the cost, but say they are willing to aid 
so worthwhile a project. Many more 
cities than can possibly be taken care 
of under current appropriations are 
applying for inclusion in the plan and 
among the business men petitioning 
for its introduction the bankers are 
often among the most enthusiastic. 
Some difficulty has been experienced 
in getting all of those eligible to take 
immediate advantage of the opportu- 
nities offered by the food stamp plan. 
Apparently it takes some time after 
its introduction for people to become 
familiar with it and to overcome their 
natural suspicion. Of course, some are 
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not eligible, for stamps may be bought 
only by those who are members of 
families whose food is prepared in the 
home. 

A few families apparently are too 
careless or improvident to take advan- 
tage of the scheme even after it has 
been in operation for sometime. Their 
failure to participate may be attribut- 
able to the requirement that the stamps 
must be bought regularly. Some may 
perhaps have other sources of food or 
may prefer to live on less than one 
dollar a week for food in order to spend 
their money in other ways. But expe- 
rience seems to indicate that after the 
system has been in operation for several 
months about 85 per cent of those 
eligible take advantage of it. 

Not many difficulties have appeared 
in the mechanics of the plan. A few 
retailers, or more commonly their 
clerks, complain of the trouble caused 
by handling the stamps. There may 
be a small amount of chiseling by gro- 
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cers or by their customers. Occasion- 
ally one hears that a tradesman has 
illegally given cash for stamps or per- 
mitted the customer to present blue 
stamps for groceries not on the surplus 
commodities list. However, investi- 
gators seem convinced that, despite the 
lack of a large enforcement staff, the 
law is seldom broken and is proving 
largely self-enforcing. Neither the re- 
cipient of relief nor the grocer can af- 
ford to violate the law, for the penalty 
is removal from all participation in the 
food stamp plan and other grocers and 
consumers have every incentive to re- 
port violations. Also, the fact that vio- 
lators may be tried in a Federal court 
appears to act as a strong deterrent. 
Nowhere in agriculture has the sur- 
plus problem been more serious than 
in cotton. To meet this situation a 
special cotton stamp plan has been put 
into operation on an experimental basis 
in several cities. Fixing its schedules 
on studies of the amount spent on cot- 
ton goods by families with very small 
incomes, the FSCC has devised a plan 
by which families of two can buy a $4 


ing the first day under the plan in 
Springfield, three out of every five per- 
sons purchasing food stamps also 
bought cotton stamps. Reports of mer- 
chants indicated that more than 30 per 
cent of the cotton stamps purchased 

were actually spent in that first day. 
One of the difficulties of extending a 
stamp plan to cotton lies in the fact 
that only 10 to 15 per cent of the value 
of most cotton garments is represented 
by the cost of the cotton, possibly 50 per 
cent goes for wages, and the rest to 
other costs. It is apparent, therefore, 
that the cotton stamp plan, even if 
adopted on a very wide scale, could 
hardly be of very great help in reducing 
the cotton surplus. Government 
studies indicate that if the present cot- 
ton stamp plan were extended to the 
12,000,000 of our families having an in- 
come of less than $1,000 and all took 
full advantage of it, the total increased 
sale of cotton articles would be about 
$153,000,000 per year. This would 
mean a $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 an- 
nual increase in cotton consumption. 
Such sales would not even begin to 
deal effectively with 
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TWENTY FIVE CENT 
“.: . NON-TRANSFERABLE 
SURPLUS COTTON ORDER 
- SUBJECT TO CONDITIONS 
g@ PRESCRIBED BY THE SECRETARY 
; : OF AGRICULTURE 


our recent annual sur- 
plus. However, cot- 
ton farmers are will- 
ing to support the 
plan on the theory 
that every little bit 
helps and merchants 
and textile manufac- 





turers are generally 
enthusiastic. The 50 
per cent which goes 








or a $6 book of cotton stamps every 
three months. Such families actually 
pay only $2 for the $4 book or $3 for 
the $6 book. Larger families may pur- 
chase proportionately greater amounts. 
They may be used to buy any cloth- 
ing or household articles made in the 
United States of domestic cotton. 

By early June of this year the cotton 
stamp plan was in operation in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Springfield, Mass. In 
both places it has proved popular with 
welfare recipients and merchants. Dur- 


for wages may aid 
in removing textile workers from relief 
rolls as well as help to increase the gen- 
eral purchasing power of such workers. 
As a general relief measure, therefore, 
it may be superior to many WPA 
projects. 

It must be admitted that the food 
stamp plan at least in its present re- 
stricted extent cannot be expected to 
wipe out our agricultural surplus. 
About $10,400,000 worth of surplus 
agricultural products have been dis- 
tributed during the first year of the 
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plan. This is hardly more than a be- 
ginning, for much larger sums than 
this would be necessary to remove the 
current surplus of a single one of our 
major commodities. Of course, if the 
plan should be extended to the whole 
country, as some are now urging, then 
the quantity distributed under the food 
stamp plan might well be enough to 
make real inroads on the farm surplus. 
If the food stamp plan were thus ex- 
panded, commodities could be dropped 
from the surplus commodities list as 
their market prices started to rise above 
a reasonable level. But what is a rea- 
sonable level? Especially, what is a 
reasonable price for a particular com- 
modity whose output has for some rea- 
son been tremendously expanded rela- 
tively to other farm products? Will 
not disposing of the surplus of this com- 
modity at “fair” prices under the food 
stamp plan merely perpetuate the sur- 
plus by encouraging farmers to con- 
tinue production of that commodity? 
These problems cannot be solved here, 
but it is well to note that, with the 
wider extension of the system, they 
must be given serious consideration. 


Basic Problem 


The stamp plan is not a cure-all for 
our economic ills, nor is it regarded as 
such by its sponsors. It does not relieve 
Government of the tremendous relief 
burden under which it is operating. 
Even if the plan were greatly extended 
and even if it then absorbed a major 
portion of the farm surplus it could not 
be regarded as a solution of the farm 
problem. As a palliative, as compared 
with other less satisfactory measures, as 
a temporary expedient compared with 
less socially desirable programs, it must 
command approval. But the funda- 
mental difficulties remain: the problem 
of making our whole economic ma- 
chine so function that unemployed 
workers are reabsorbed in industry, 
that surplus farmers can find profitable 
employment outside of agriculture, and 
that purchasing power increases to the 
point where stamp plans are unneces- 
sary. 
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EvENT OF THE MontH Durine THE Montu 

First subscribers to Inter-American Bank 
announced... . South completes year with- 
. Atomic power released. 


Gigantic American defense plans win 
popular approval as Allies crack under 
Nazi armies that never stop for breath. 





out lynching. 


FCC opens 4o channels to frequency modulation radio. . . . Chi- 
cago Board of Trade pegs grain prices after three-day drop. 
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1 Brazit plans three-year trial for minimum wage law. 


MEASUREMENTS of 65,000 college students show stature decreas- 


ing; warmer world temperature cycle believed cause. . . . Mexican Cua bans use of premiums and drawings in selling. . . . Portland, 
Petroleum Distribution Agency announces three contracts with Ore.: Voters reject public ownership of a utility to distribute 
3 American oil companies for sale of $54,000,000 of expropriated Bonneville power. . . . 1940 Federal wheat loans average 64 cents 
oil and oil products. Sinclair interests have settled with Mexico, 20 a bushel. . . . Supreme Court upholds Bituminous Coal Act, say- 
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accepting price of $8,500,000 for their property. . . . Australia 


expects large wheat crop. 
U-235, relative of uranium, releases atomic power through im- 
mersion in cold water; very minute amount made thus far. 


SUPREME Court sustains conviction of Midwest oil firms in Madi- 
son case, ruling that a conspiracy to establish prices existed and 
that whether or not price-fixing agreements climinated abuses 
and evils, they were in restraint of trade. 


Germany falls upon Holland, Belgium, swallows Luxemburg. 
. British seize Iceland. . . . Cannibalism officially admitted in 
large part of Chinese province under Nipponese control. 


CHAMBERLAIN cabinet falls, Churchill Prime Minister. . . . Merger 
of Atlas and Curtiss-Wright abandoned. 


Du Pont ends restrictions on pricing and labelling of nylon, will 
sell yarn to any manufacturer. .. . Pennsylvania Fair Sales Act of 
1937 held unconstitutional by State Supreme Court. 

Sourn America reported to have highest reproductive index; 


population will double in 29 years. 


Airway traffic control system for New York area transferred from 
Newark Airport to La Guardia Field, New York. 


Conoress cheers President as he offers defense program calling 
for 50,000 planes a year... . More than ten major Eastern truck 
ing companies merge to form The Transport Company. . . . Prin- 
cipal Netherlands firms transferring offices to Dutch East Indies. 
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27 


28 
29 
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31 


ing Congress has power to fix minimum prices and to control 
marketing. . Travel-on-credit plan begins operations on 66 


railroads through g50 local banks. 


U. S. Treasury announces its gold stocks have passed $19, 
000,000, 70 per cent of all the monetary gold in the world. 


ATLANTIC shrimp nearly exterminated by bad weather and heavy 


catches. 


Apex Hosiery case: Supreme Court finds hosiery union need not 
pay damages for sit-down strike at Apex; says labor unions 
are not wholly exempt from anti-trust laws. . . . The Court up- 
holds power of SEC to participate in financial adjustments under 
Chapter X of the Chandler Act. . . . Bank of International Settle- 
ments votes usual 6 per cent dividend. . . . N. Y. Stock Exchange 
seat sold for $43,000, lowest price since 1915. 


appoints eight noted persons to Council of 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVEL1 
is chairman. 


National Defense: Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 


Extraction of U-235 sped 11,000 times by Swedish process. 


AMERICAN Petroleum Institute abandons program of inter-industry 
co-operation and institutional advertising. . . . Banks of France 
and England report highest note circulation on record, low reserve 
ratios. . . . Leningrad Soviet warns Lithuania against kidnapping 
any more Russian soldiers. 


Unirep States Navy dispatches cruiser to Montevideo on good 


will mission. 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


PRODUCTION....PRICES....TRADE.... FINANCE 
June has seen a continuation of the rise which began in May. 
Although there is still much spottiness in the picture, the up- 
swing has gained momentum. War psychology rules buying 
policies, but to an increasing extent the domestic program of 
defense has offset unfavorable foreign developments. Steadi- 
ness in prices and in retail trade, expansion in building, pro- 
duction, and employment are evidences of domestic eco- 
nomic strength in the face of disturbing news from abroad. 





HE recovery in industrial activity 
and employment, which got under 
way in May, moved at an accelerated 
pace during June. By mid-month, the 
level of production (as measured by 
the FRB adjusted index) had already 
risen about 10 per cent over the April 
low. In the latter half of June this gap 
was further widened, as a mild rise in 
some consumers’ goods began to sup- 
port the swift upswing in capital in- 
dustry. 
To an increasing extent, the broad 
domestic preparedness program domi- 
nated the industrial picture. Heavy 
lines, such as steel, shipbuilding, ma- 
chinery, and aircraft, held the spotlight. 
Consumers’ goods industries which 
registered gains were generally those 


in which Government purchasing for 
the army had supplied a motivating 
force. 

As domestic defense wheeled rapidly 
into action, war developments abroad 
receded somewhat as a factor in- 
fluencing business sentiment. News of 
Italy’s entrance into the war on June 10 
and of France’s capitulation on June 
17 failed to depress prices in commodity 
or security markets, although a month 
earlier liquidation ‘had followed the 
spread of hostilities to the Low Coun- 
tries. In mercantile and industrial pur- 
chasing, there was evidence of modifi- 
cation of the extreme caution which 
had characterized forward commit- 
ments during May; buyers were still 
not willing to extend themselves heav- 
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ily into the future on all necessities, 
but showed more disposition to cover 
against requirements on which the 
country’s armament program might 
directly or indirectly impinge. Retail 
trade, after lagging during May, re- 
sponded buoyantly to favorable weather 
conditions in the first half of June, in- 
dicating that consumer buying psy- 
chology had staunchly resisted severe 
emotional shocks. 

There was growing evidence that in- 
dustry was already accelerating the con- 
struction of plant and machinery to 
handle expanded production activity. 
As yet this was not reflected in new 
financing efforts: issue markets fail to 
break out of the deadlock which de- 
scended in May. Business borrowing 
from banks, however, began to show 
a slight upturn in the first week of June 
and continued the increase without in- 
terruption in the following three weeks. 


Industrial activity: In level, and in 
the rate at which it has pulled away 
from a previous low, the current trend 
of industrial production bears a close 
resemblance to that of last September. 
Preliminary estimates point to a FRB 
index (adjusted) for June of about 112, 
7 points above the preceding month, 
compared with 111 in September, an 
advance of 8 points over the previous 
August. 

In one respect, however, the present 
situation in industry shows a significant 
change from that of early last Fall— 
and that is in the share of activity repre- 
sented by durable goods industries. A 
breakdown of FRB indexes to portray 
this change is not yet available for June. 
The latest figures, representing produc- 
tion in May, when the average level of 
output was approximately comparable 
with that of last August, reveal that 
durable manufactures stood well above 
the August level while non-durable 
manufactures were substantially below 
that level (the seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes being 97 against 93 for durable 
and 107 against 115 for non-durable). 

In several important heavy indus- 
tries, activity in May was about double 
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what it was last August. Ships under 
construction, reported by the American 
Bureau of Shipping, amounted to 1,- 
554.435 tons compared with 693,115 
nine months earlier. For the aircraft 
industry, the BLS index of factory em- 
ployment registered 2,329.9 in May in 
contrast with 1,413.5 in August. The 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association re- 
ported May operations in that industry 
at 92.5 per cent of capacity, against the 
August level of 72.6 per cent, capacity 
in the meantime having been enlaiged 
about one-quarter. Steel production 
totalled 4,841,403 tons in May, accord- 
ing to the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, and 4,241,994 tons in August. 


Consumer income: Factories failed 
to show any net addition to working 
forces during May, despite the expan- 
sion in war materials industries, but 
total non-agricultural employment re- 
corded about the usual seasonal in- 
crease. Reports of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor showed a gain of 240,000 
workers between April and May, and 
an increase of 1,000,000 over May last 
year. 

With factory payrolls and cash farm 
income virtually unchanged between 
April and May, the adjusted index of 
income payments registered 870, a dif- 
ference of only 0.3 point from the April 
figure. Stability was apparent, too, in 
the cost of living, which held steady in 
May after successive advances in pre- 
vious months. 


Consumer buying: Despite adverse 
influences of European news, a drop in 
stock prices, and unseasonable weather, 
retail trade also remained steady in 
May. The FRB adjusted index of de- 
partment store sales showed a decline 
from 89 to 87, but the more inclusive 
Dun’s Review index registered a frac- 
tional advance from 89.7 to 90.3. 

Preliminary reports indicate broad 
increases in sales for the first three 
weeks of June when a moderate con- 
traction is usual. Among the most 
rapid recoveries was that scored by the 
automobile trade, which had been espe- 


Industrial Production 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 
1923-1925 = 100 


















1937 1938 1939 1940 
January 114 80 101 119 
February 116 79 99 109 
March 118 79 98a 104 
April gas 77 93 102 
May 118 76 F | © 105 
June 114 77 ; % 
July 114 © 83 gi, 71 oe 
August 117 88 {| %f103 
September III gay I 
October 1022 “4 6 121 
November 88 PAGS? 124 
December 84 104 128 

Factory Payrolls 

U.S.B.L.S. Index 
1923-1925 = 100 
1938 1939 1940 

January 75.3 83.7 98.3 
February 97.5 86.0 97.8 
March 97.6 87.6 98.2 
April 74.9 85.5 | 96.3 
May 85.07%, 96.4 
June 86.55 fF 
yrs 84.4! 
ugust " 
September y iad 
October 101.6 
November 101.6 
December 103.6 














Department Store Sales 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 
1923-1925 = 100 


1937 1938 1939 1940 
January 88 92 
February 87 89 
March 8 89 
April » 89 
May 5 7 
June 6 
July 86 
August 89 
September 91 
October 90 
November 95 
December 96 














Wholesale Commodity Prices 


U.S.B.L.S. Index—1926 = 100 





Mar. Apr. May June 
Week 1940 1940 1940 1940 
I 78.4 77-6 ff 78.9 77.8 
I P| 738 77-4 

ct Oe 

Il 78.2 78.5 78.5 “Pq.27-4 
IV 77-9 79.0 77.8 
¥ 77-9 














Industrial Stock Prices 
Dow-Jones Index (Weekly Average) 



































cially sensitive in May to the trend of 
foreign developments. 


Foreign trade: As a result of the 
lightning war abroad, additional for- 
eign markets were closed to American 
shipping during May and June. Total 
exports in May were approximately the 
same as in April, however, figures of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
showing a dollar volume amounting to 
$325,306,000; increases in trade with 
Canada and Latin America helped to 
offset a decline in shipments to Europe. 


Prices: Although European affairs 
were apparently still a most significant 
factor affecting sentiment, the action of 
commodity and security markets dur- 
ing June supported evidence that busi- 
ness psychology was less susceptible to 
shocks than one month earlier. Fol- 
lowing the excited liquidation of mid- 
May, the Dow-Jones industrial stock 
price average levelled out at about 115; 
later in June it recovered about one- 
quarter of the loss for preceding weeks. 

The commodity price trend was also 
stronger: the all-inclusive USBLS in- 
dex was 77.8 in the first week of June 
and 77.4 in the third; the more sensitive 
Dun & Brapstreet Daily Index re- 
covered 2 points of its 6-point loss for 
May. 


Money and banking: Given further 
impetus by new foreign developments, 
the inflow of gold increased sharply in 
June: in four weeks, Federal Reserve 
holdings rose $709,000,000, bringing 
total stocks to $19,871,000,000. Mainly 
cn this account, member bank reserve 
balances jumped to $13,723,000,000 for 
June 26, approximately $6,800,000,000 
of which were estimated to be excess 
reserves. 

Business loans of reporting member 
banks showed a mild upturn in June, 
after declining gradually during late 
April and May: for the week ending 
June 26 total commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural loans amounted to 
$4,399,000,000, or $32,000,000 more than 
four weeks earlier. 
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Mar. Apr. May June 
Week 1940 1940 1940 1940 
I 108g 49.5 3em Ings 82 | 115.55 
II 147.64 150.01 146.80 114.88 

‘ 
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TRADE INDEX ADVANCES SLIGHTLY 


The United States Trade Barometer rose to go.3 (preliminary) in May from 89.7 in April. 
Barometer figures are compiled by Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc.; trade information is reported by the branch offices of DUN & Brapsrreet, Inc. 


HE WEATHER continues to dominate retail activity, 

despite disturbing developments abroad. Considerable 
improvement was noted in the early June volume of sales, 
as compared both with May and with the similar period 
of 1939, as warmer weather provided the impetus for move- 
ment of sports equipment, sportswear, beach-wear, and 
other Summer accoutrements. Further stimulus to trade 
activity was furnished by Father’s Day promotions and by 
wedding and graduation business. All in all, retail sales 
for the first three weeks of the month were estimated to 
be 5 to 11 per cent higher than during the same three weeks 
a year ago. 

Sections of the country devoted primarily to industrial 
activity either had a tendency to show higher-than-average 
percentage gains over 1939, or reported marked gains from 
the May level of activity. The Middle West topped all 
other areas in the former respect, with increases varying 


from 8 to 16 per cent above last year. Sales in the Eastern 
States were 4 to 13 per cent higher than a year ago, after 
registering a decrease from the 1939 level during the last 
week of May. In New England, year-to-year margins of 
gain widened in the month from 1 to 3 per cent to 5 to 9 
per cent. 

Trade in May was rather sluggish for the most part, with 
both the unfavorable weather and increased warfare in 
Europe being blamed by retail merchants. Probably the 
weather was in reality the more blameworthy of the two, 
for on clear warm days trade evidenced considerable vigor, 
particularly in garden, housefurnishings, and gift lines. 
According to the preliminary U. S. Trade Barometer, May 
volume was fractionally higher than the April level, about 
8 per cent above last May, but lower than January, February, 
or March of this year. The seaboards seemed particularly 
sensitive to the adverse trade conditions. New England, 
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the Eastern States, and the Pacific Coast all reported con- 
sumer buying below the year-ago level at some time during 


the month. 
























































REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 
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Of the twenty-nine regional indexes for April, only six Rie chert 1940 iss 
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THE REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETER S 


These indexes of consumer purchasing are cor- 
rected for seasonal variation; the monthly aver- 
age for the five years 1928-1932 equals 100 (see 
preceding page). Charts showing the curves since 
January, 1928, were published in the March, 


1940, number and will appear semi-annually. 
Additional information about the indexes and 
about their especial usefulness in regional sales 
quota work, back figures, and data about regional 
boundaries are available for users of the indexes. 





1. New ENcLAND 

APR., 80.1 MAR., 84.5 APR. 1939, 76.7 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes 
from previous April: Boston —5, Providence +4, 
New Haven —3. May—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous May: Bangor—Manchester 0, 
Portland—Providence +2, Boston +4, New Bed- 
ford—New Haven —5, Springfield —10, Hartford 
Wholesale trade changes: Portland 2; 
Boston +5, Springfield —10. Good prospects for 
apple crop. Early tobacco sales bringing good 
prices. Payrolls and production above a year ago. 
Airplane parts, machinery, and small tool manufac- 
turing continuing at peak capacity; orders far ahead 
of last year. Collections fair. Junse—Department 
store sales slightly below a year ago. Production 
forging ahead in heavy industries. 


=, 


3. ALBANY AND SYRACUSE 


APR. 91.5. MAR. 90.8 APR. 1939, 85.0 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes 
from previous April: Syracuse ++-7, Northern State 
—1, Central State —2. May—Percentage retail 
trade increases over previous May: Albany 5, Bing- 
hamton 8, Utica 0, Syracuse 12. Wholesale trade 
changes: Albany +5, Syracuse —6. Early garden 
crops normal; prices firm. Pastures in good con- 
dition due to favorable weather. Payrolls and pro- 
duction generally above last year. Machine and 
metal manufacturing 5 to 15° above last May. 
Cotton and knit goods steady with recent months. 
Binghamton shoe factories operating at about 70% 
of capacity, slightly above a year ago. Paper output 
increasing. June—Retail sales increased with more 
favorable weather. 


5. NortHERN New Jersey 


APR., 81.8 MAR., 89.5 APR. 1939, 75-1 
Aprit—Northern New Jersey department store sales 
even with level of previous April. May—Percentage 
retail trade change over previous May in Newark 
+3; wholesale trade +1. Retail trade up 10% in 
comparison with the previous month, wholesale 
volume up 8°%. Payrolls and production, as well as 
employment and sales, showing increase compared 
with the corresponding month last year and the 
preceding month’s level. Bank clearings 14% 
above last May in Newark, up 34°% in Northern 
New Jersey asa whole. Collections in retail, whole- 
sale, and manufacturing divisions better than a year 
ago and better than April. Junr—Retail trade 
showing gain of 2 to 5% over June 1939. Whole- 
saling and manufacturing also above last year. 


7. PirrsBURGH 
APR., 83.4. MAR. 94.5 APR. 1939, 76.8 


Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes 
from previous April: Erie +3, Pittsburgh +5, 
Wheeling —12, West Virginia State —2. May— 
Percentage retail trade changes from previous May: 
Erie +5, Pittsburgh +9, Youngstown +6, Hunt- 
ington —5, Charleston +7. Wholesale trade 
(Continued directly opposite) 
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2. New York City 

APR. 75.8 MAR. 74.7 APR. 1939, 71.2 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes 
from previous April: New York City—Westchester— 
Stamford —2, Bridgeport 0. May—Percentage 
retail trade changes from previous May: Bridge- 
port +5, New York City department store sales 
—1, hotel sales —6, parcel deliveries —4. Large 
seasonal reduction in activity at apparel plants, 
employment off 2° from the April level; employ- 
ment showed a gain of 7% over May, 1939 and 
payrolls an increase of 9%. Bank clearings in New 
York City 5% above last year, up 7% in West- 
chester County. Collections fair. June—Retail 
sales slightly ahead of 1939; Father’s Day sales 
were 10 to 12°% ahead. Shoe production slightly 
below 1939. Export volume at a 10-year high from 
the Port of New York. 


4. BurFALo AND RocHESTER 
APR. 79.6 MAR. 81.8 APR. 1939, 75.8 


Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes 
from previous April: Buffalo 0, Rochester —1, 
Niagara Falls +6. May—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous May: Buffalo +5, Elmira 
+13, Rochester —5. Buffalo wholesale trade up 
5% from a year ago. Payrolls and production 
generally above last year; above April in Buffalo, 
below in Rochester. Steel output in final week of 
month at 70°% of capacity. One large aircraft 
plant on twenty-four hour working basis. Good 
gains in employment and payrolls at railroad equip- 
ment and repair plants. Employment at Rochester 
clothing factories off about 7°94 from April, but 
payrolls showed net gain of about 13%. June— 
Buffalo steel operations reached 80% of capacity. 
Retail sales 5°4 above 1939. 


6. PHILADELPHIA 
APR., 81.9 MAR., 87.7. APR. 1939, 76.7 


Aprit—Percentage department store sales decreases 
from previous April: Trenton 4, Philadelphia 5, 
Scranton 12, Harrisburg 6, Wilmington 7. May— 
Percentage retail trade changes from previous April: 
Trenton —1, Allentown —3, Philadel phia—Reading 
+-5, Scranton —3, Wilkes-Barre —2, Williamsport 
-+-ro, Harrisburg —5, Wilmington—Lancaster 0, 
York +7. Philadelphia wholesale trade 2% above 
last year. Crop prospects generally good. Early 
vegetables a little late. Payrolls and production 
steady to above last year. Durable goods operations 
about 25°4 above May 1939. Substantial Fall 
orders of men’s clothing noted. Collections vary. 
June—Retail volume about even with a year ago. 
Hosiery plants operating about 40% of capacity. 


increases: Erie—Charleston 15, Pittsburgh ro. Steel 
output gained from an average of 58% of capacity 
in April to a 70°% average in May. Machinery and 
chemical plants unusually active. Collections spotty, 
but on the whole steady with a year ago, steady to 
better than in April. June—Retail trade continues 
to average a moderate gain over last year. Whole- 
sale buying 10 to 15% above last year. Steel 
output at 82% of capacity. 
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8. CLEVELAND 

APR., 98.8 MAR., 97-7 APR. 1939, 83.6 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales increases 
over previous April: Cleveland 3, Akron—Toledo 1. 
May—Percentage retail trade increases over previ- 
ous May: Cleveland—Lima 5, Akron 10, Canton o, 
Toledo 2. Wholesale trade increases: Cleveland 
10, Akron 9, Toledo 2. Crop yields good; farm 
prices steady. Payrolls and production steady to 
above last year. Steel, machine tool, and airplane 
parts manufacturing expanding as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Rubber concerns continue to ship from 
inventory, but employment remains steady. Col- 
lections fair to good. June—Steel output at 82% 
of capacity. Bank debits well ahead of a year ago. 
New car sales highest since first week of May. 
Retail trade active. 


10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LouISVILLE 
APR., 101.8 MAR., 104.3 APR. 1939, 98.4 


Aprit—Percentage department store sales increases 
over previous April: Louisville 6, Indianapolis 3, 
Fort Wayne 4. May—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous May: Louisville—Evansvillc 
—5, Indianapolis +5, Terre Haute 0. Crops in 
good condition. Farm prices steady. Payrolls and 
production steady to above last year. Sales of 
metal products 10 to 15% above same period 
of 1939. Electrical supply sales down about 15%. 
Manufacturing of kitchen cabinets and other house- 
hold goods running slightly better than a year ago. 
Collections fair to poor. JuNnE—Retail sales about 
10% above similar week last year. - Wholesale 
volume about 13% below 1939. No change in 
industrial operations. 


12. DeEtroIT 


APR. 90.4 MAR., 96.0 APR. 1939, 79.4 
Aprit—Detroit department store sales 794 above 
previous April level. May—Percentage retail trade 
increases over previous May: Detroit 5, Grand 
Rapids 10, Saginaw 3. Wholesale trade increases: 
Detroit 12, Grand Rapids 5. Early garden truck 
in good demand; prices about the same as a year 
ago. Payrolls and production steady with April, 
above a year ago. Automobile production started 
seasonal decline late in month. Building permits 
about 7°% below last month. Steel production in- 
creased, as did activity at tool and die plants. Col- 
lections fair to good. June—TIncreased demand for 
Summer clothing and other seasonal goods; trade 
up as much as 25% over the same months of 
1939. 


14. MinneEapotis AND St. Paut 


APR., 103.5 MAR. 97.3 APR. 1939, 93-3 
Aprit—Minneapolis—St. Paul—Duluth—Superior 
department store sales 4% above level of previous 
April. May—Percentage retail trade changes from 
previous May: Duluth-St. Paul -+-4, Minneapolis 
—2, La Crosse +3, Fargo 0, Sioux Falls—Great 
Falls —5, Billings —10, Butte +10. Wholesale 
trade changes: Duluth +5, Minneapolis +10, 
Great Falls —5. Corn and potato planting three 
weeks later than usual. Moisture plentiful; wheat 
and hay crops look good. Payrolls and production 
steady to above last year. Domestic demand for 
flour, linseed oil products, and agricultural imple- 
ments continues firm. Iron ore shipments about 
double last year’s. June—Retail sales about 8% 
ahead of last June; wholesale up 4°%. 
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g. CINCINNATI AND CoLuMBUS 
APR., 96.8 MAR., 105.7 APR. 1939, 87.8 


Aprit—Cincinnati-Columbus department store 
sales 2% above level of preceding April. May— 
Percentage retail trade changes from previous May: 
Cincinnati +6, Dayton +10, Springfield —10, 
Columbus +1, Zanesville -++-9, Lexington +2. 
Wholesale trade changes: Cincinnati +5, Columbus 
—1o. Early truck garden crops and berries 15 to 
25 days behind on account of cold weather during 
March and April. Maple sugar harvest 48,000 
gallons below last year. Payrolls and production 
steady to above last May. Machine tool production 
continues at capacity. Zinc and lead mining opera- 
tions unusually active. Collections fair. June— 
Active demand for seasonal retail items. Upswing 
noted in wholesale dry goods market. 


11. CHIcAaco 


APR., 93-7 MAR. 97.4 APR. 1939, 87.0 
Aprit—Chicago department store sales 49% above 
level of preceding April. May—Percentage retail 
trade increases over previous May: Chicago 5, 


Rockford 0, Peoria 3, South Bend 7. Chicago 
wholesale trade 2°%% above last year. Planting 


delayed somewhat by cold rain throughout the 
month. Small grain crop looks good; some corn 
up and being plowed. Payrolls and production 
steady to above last year, steady to up since April. 
Machine tool industry very active. Steel output 
strong. Furniture manufacturing somewhat dull. 
Building permits about double last year’s total. 
Collections fair to good. June—Retail and whole- 
sale trade on upgrade. Employment at steel mills 
increased considerably. 


13. MILWAUKEE 

APR., 94.3. MAR., 102.5 APR. 1939, 90.2 
AprRIL—Milwaukee department store sales up about 
3% from previous April level. May—Percentage 
retail trade changes from previous May: Milwau- 
kee—Green Bay +5, Madison o. Milwaukee whole- 
sale trade up 5% from last year’s comparative level. 
Crops about two weeks behind due to unusually 
Milk production close to 

Payrolls and production 


cold, damp weather. 
peak, but prices weak. 
above last year, steady to above April level. Paper 
mills report small gains in sales over last year, with 
consequent increase in production. Metal trade 
active, particularly in machine tools, electrical 
equipment, motors, and engines. Collections fair. 
JunE—Some increase noted in volume of trade and 
industrial activity. 


15. Iowa anpD NEBRASKA 


APR., 84.8 MAR. 82.7 APR. 1939, 76.1 
Aprit—Omaha department store sales 2% above 
previous April level. May—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous May: Burlington +-2, Cedar 
Rapids—Omaha —7, Davenport—Dubuque-Sioux 
City +5, Waterloo 0, Des Moines —3, Lincoln 
—10. Wholesale trade changes: Sioux City +5, 
Des Moines 0, Omaha —4. Small grain crops 
damaged somewhat by lack of moisture; good 
weather recently improves prospects. Corn and 
hog prices low; farm income off somewhat from 
last year’s level. Payrolls and production steady 
to above last year. Meat packing showing normal 
activity. Flour milling fairly active. Woodwork- 
ing mills increasing operations. JuNe—Retail trade 
increased somewhat in seasonal lines. 

















REGIONAL BAROMETERS - . 
16. Sr. Louis a 3 16. ST. LOUI 
APR., 93.4 MAR., 85.7 APR. 1939, 84.2 [ 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes °F -- REGION AN 
from previous April: St. Louis +7, Springfield A / Rx 
(Mo.) +37, Quincy —9. May—Percentage retail aN rS Soe 80 
trade changes from previous May: St. Louis—Spring- } SM? 
field (IIl.) +3, Springfield (Mo.) +4, Quincy —3. g 
St. Louis wholesale trade 494, above preceding year’s = 1938 1939 1940 
comparative. Early crops in good condition due to 
heavy Spring rains, but more moisture needed now 439 - 
for later crops. Payrolls and production steady to T (7. KANSAS CITY 
below last year. Most active industries include air- r 
craft, chemicals, machinery, clectrical equipment, ” u- REGION vs 
and paints and varnishes. Collections were satis- R Rs ee 
factory in most divisions. JuNeE—Retail sales ad- — go < — =e 80 
vanced to a level 10 to 18 above last June. a Pee 
Wholesale volume also increased. ar Preliminary 
1938 1939 1940 
i8. MaryLanp AND VIRGINIA - 
APR., 108.6 MAR. 109.5. APR. 1939, 99.2 F me a 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes — yo9}- A 
from previous April: Baltimore +2, Washington MAS? Se / NAY 
+5, Richmond —3, Virginia State —2. May— Nae / Vie 
Percentage retail trade changes from previous May: = ®[~"S7_>2277 
Baltimore—Washington +5, Norfolk -++1, Rich- F 
mond +4, Lynchburg —s5, Roanoke +3. Whole-  6oL—'&_ MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 
sale trade increases: Baltimore 10, Norfolk 2, Rich- = bg sia 
mond 5. Peach crop expected to be below last 
year, due to damage by cold weather. Payrolls and ' 
production vary in comparison with last year. r "sri ie 
Baltimore steel mills and shipyards very active, with 100} ~S V; 
good backlog of orders. Roanoke rayon industry a [aa s vs NA 
temporarily curtailed. Richmond production of S Blige 
paper, cigarettes, and tobacco showing moderate gi i so SIE aes 
gains over 1939. June—Considerable increase in T ae NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA 
trade with advent of hot weather. Industry con- © . 
tinues active. on init = 
120 
L 
20. ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM r _ ee 
APR., 111.7 MAR. 131.6 APR. 1939, 103.3 i i, 7 a 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes - / ie - Pel | a 
from previous April: Atlanta +4, Birmingham —4, - = / ee, 
Montgomery +1, Nashville —2. May—Percentage a ~—— 
retail trade changes from previous May: Atlanta— et 20. ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM 
Augusta-Savannah +5, Columbus +30, Macon 1938 1939 1940 
+3, Birmingham +6, Mobile —5, Chattanooga- 
Knoxville --10, Nashville —11. Wholesale trade 120 
changes: Atlanta +3, Birmingham —5, Nashville f | 
—1. Crops retarded by unfavorable weather con- | foo it 
ditions during planting season. Some cotton killed [| WV, mee. / ws 
by frost; potato prospects good. Payrolls and pro- , / BQ a Fo ’ 
duction steady to above last year. Textile and stecl 8%} *<< =z aoe 
mills operating on normal schedules with good fs — 
backlog of orders. JuNne—Department store sales gf 21. FLORIDA 
about 6% above a year ago. 1938 1939 1940 
120 T 
22. Mempnis eer rae 
APR., 101.4 MAR., 114.3 APR. 1939, 89.7. \ {W; 4 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes bs Pi a 
from previous April: Memphis—Little Rock —1, vi ee oe 
Fort Smith +3. May—Percentage retail trade b “sneer” 
changes from previous May: Memphis —s, Fort r 
Smith +12, Little Rock —10. Wholesale track e 1938 1939 1940 
in Memphis off 5° from the corresponding month 
a year ago. Stand of cotton poor due to late plant- 44 
ing and cool weather. Exceptionally fine straw- ¢ (23. NEW ORLEANS 
berry crop with good prices. Agricultural picture g viN RECION-= \/\ 
otherwise fair. Industrial operations somewhat be- “IV A ee ih od 
low April level; production and sales lower than a r / ng 6 oe adi 
year ago, employment steady, and payrolls higher go}, i} benoar al 
than last May. Collections poor in comparison pee e™ 
with last year. JunE—Low temperatures: still § 
hampering retail trade in Summer goods. 1938 1939 1940 
32 | 
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17. Kansas City 
APR., 92.9* MAR., 88.7 APR. 1939, 84.2 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes 
from previous April: Kansas City -+-1, Oklahoma 
City —8, Tulsa +2. May—Percentage retail trad¢ 
changes from previous May: Kansas City —6, St. 
Joseph —3, Topeka +3, Wichita +5, Oklahoma 
City —2, Tulsa +8. Wholesale trade decreases: 
Kansas City 10, Oklahoma City 2. Beneficial rains 
during the month improved crop conditions. Grain 
crops look good; corn getting off to a fine start. 
Livestock market somewhat improved over April. 
Gasoline market weak due to curtailment of foreign 
shipments. Production and payrolls generally steady 
Aviation industries contemplating 
expansion for national defense manufacturing. 
June—Trade about even with Jast year in both 
* Preliminary. 


with a year ago. 
retail and wholesale divisions. 


19. Nort anp SoutH CaroLina 
APR. 104.5 MAR. 117.2 APR. 1939, 98.8 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes 
from previous April: North Carolina +4, South 
Carolina —4. May—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous May: Ashevillc—Raleigh- 
Charleston +5, Winston-Salem—Charlotte—Colum- 
bia 0, Wilmington —5, Greenville +13. Whole- 
sale trade changes: Wilmington —6, Charleston- 
Winston-Salem o. Truck garden crops good; 
strawberrics and beans bringing a good price. 
Potato yicld lower than usual, but prices higher. 
Payrolls and production steady to above last year’s 
comparatiye level; steady to lower than April level. 
Production curtailed in textile and hosiery mills. 
Other manufacturing plants running full time. 
June—No particular change in volume of trade. 


21. FLoripa 


APR., 120.0 MAR., 123.9 APR. 1939, I10.1 
Aprit—Florida department store sales about 10°7 
above the corresponding month last year. May— 
Percentage retail trade changes over previous May 
level: Jacksonville —1, Miami +5, Tampa +10. 
Wholesale trade increases: Jacksonville 4, Tampa 
15. Late shipments of citrus fruits bringing fairly 
good prices. Shipments of tomatoes, beans, and 
peppers, replanted after the frost, continued through 
May; prices were generally firm. Payrolls and pro- 
duction steady with April, steady to above the year 
ago level. Lumber shipments off somewhat; prices 
steady. Cigar manufacturing in Jacksonville hold- 

Collections spotty, but good for the 
June—Retail trade somewhat slower 


ing up well. 
most part. 
than in May. 


23. New Or.kans 


APR., IOI... MAR., 116.2 APR. 1939, 95.9 
Aprit—New Orleans department store sales steady 
with previous April level. May—Percentage retail 
trade changes from previous May: New Orleans 0, 
Jackson -+-9, Meridian +10. New Orleans whole- 
sale trade steady with the same month last year. 
Truck crop yield about 30° below normal be- 
cause of bad weather; prices fair. Payrolls and 
production steady to above April level, steady to 
above last May. Leading industries in activity were 
those connected with petroleum—refining, drilling, 
etc. Other lines report outlook good. All trade 
channels suffering from uncertainty regarding 
future trends. Collections fair to good in com- 
parison with a year ago. June—New Orleans bank 
clearings 11°% above level a year ago. 
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REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETER’S - 
24. TExas | 
1% 24. TEXAS -— REGION 
APR., 109.8" MAR., 121.6 APR. 1939, 104.9 a’ 
Avritc—Percentage department store sales changes LV 
. y ’ 
from previous April: Dallas +-1, Fort Worth —7, / ke UL S ys 
: , 
Houston —8, San Antonio +5. May—Percentag« E / Nee 
retail trade changes from previous May: Dallas- ee 
Fort Worth 0, Wichita Falls +-10, El Paso —4, 
Houston +1, Beaumont —3, Galveston —1, Waco 
—s5, San Antonio —6, Shreveport —5. Wholesale = a 
trade changes: Dallas —5, Houston —2, San An- 
tonio —2, Fort Worth +4, Shreveport +8. Cotton 25. DENVER 
and wheat prospects good. Range land in good NK recon A 
condition. Payrolls and production generally steady Vay ; 
with a year ago. Steel products manufacturing PNM fhe 5 / 
: ‘ y 
slightly below last May. June—Bank clearings 4 1 | Nea ee A 
2°% above previous June level. Retail trade slightly ee 
above last year. * Preliminary. 
1938 1939 
: . 1 7 
26. SALT LAKE City 26. SALT LAKE CITY 
APR. 94.2 MAR. 102.2 APR. 1939, 88.8 | 
Aprit—Salt Lake City department store sales 4% L 
1 = hg _— REGION q ‘ 
below previous April level. May—Salt Lake City . a 
. of «£ a ., / econo? ~U 
retail sales 10°94 above last May, up 6 to 8% from = 80}-*< wT 
: : ego wet 
level of previous month. Wholesale volume show- 
ing gain of about 10°% over a year ago, 5 to 7‘ 
1938 1939 


over previous month. Crops in fair condition, but 
rain badly needed. Farm prices generally fair; 
prices for berries lower than a year ago. Payrolls 
and production steady with a year ago and with 
previous month. Mining activity continued to in- 
crease, and employment gained in that line. Agri- 
cultural activity has somewhat reduced relief rolls, 
and fewer men are employed on WPA. Collections 
satisfactory. JuNne—Retail sales 7 to 10% ahead 
of the same month of 1939. 


28. San FRANCISCO 
APR., 89.3. MAR., 88.0 APR. 1939, 86.5 
Aprit—San Francisco—Oakland department store 
sales 494 below previous April level. May—Per- 
centage retail trade changes from previous May: 
San Francisco-Oakland-Sacramento 0, Fresno —s. 
San Francisco wholesale trade 4% above previous 
May level. Some early crops damaged by floods 
and cold weather. Mid-season weather conditions 
favorable; planting going ahead actively. Payrolls 


and production vary in comparison with last year. 
Activity increasing in shipbuilding, metal, and elec- 
trical goods industries. Furniture manufacturing 
about 10°% ahead of 1939. Mattress manufactur- 
ing off 10°%. Collections fair. June—Little change 
in retail trade, but wholesale buying picked up 
somewhat. Industry active. 
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27. PORTLAND AND SEATTLE 
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29. LOS ANGELES 
- REGION 
. Be ¥ 
1938 1939 


25. DENVER 

APR., 102.2 MAR., 104.7. APR. 1939, 97.0 
Aprit—Denver department store sales about 7 
above level of last April. May—Percentage retail 
trade changes from previous May: Denver +4, 
Albuquerque 0. Denver wholesale trade 2% above 
level of corresponding month last year. Crop and 
range conditions improved this month due to more 
favorable weather conditions. Fruit crops on Colo- 
rado’s western slope reported to be in excellent 
shape. Payrolls and production steady to above 
last year, steady with April. Sugar beet thinning 
almost completed. Influx of tourists favorable to 
trade. New Government projects boosting con- 
sumer buying power. Collections fair to good. 
June—Retail business 4 to 5°% ahead of a year ago. 
Wholesaling up 12% 


27. PortLAND AND SEATTLE 


APR. 91.4 MAR. 95.5 APR. 1939, 84.9 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes 
from previous April: Seattle 0, Tacoma—Portland 
+1, Spokane —3. May—Percentage retail trade 
increases over previous May: Seattle 4, Tacoma 3, 
Spokane 0, Portland 6. Wholesale trade increases: 
Seattle 5, Portland 12. Fruit and vegetable yields 
above average; prices fairly good. Wheat outlook 
good; price lower than in April. Payrolls and pro- 
duction vary in comparison with a year ago. Lum- 
ber and machinery output even with a year ago in 
Spokane. Lumber production and prices off in 
Tacoma, due to scarcity of shipping space. Em- 
ployment increased at airplane and fishing indus- 
trics. JuNe—Retail trade slightly above last June. 
Lumber industry still weak. 


29. Los ANGELES 


APR., 90.5 MAR., 88.0 APR. 1939, 86.5 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales decreases 
from previous April: Los Angeles 5, Phoenix 9. 
May—Los Angeles—San Diego—Phoenix retail trade 
even with level of corresponding month last year. 
Wholesale trade also steady with the 1939 period. 
Definite shortage of water for irrigation near 
Phoenix. Payrolls and production generally above 
last year, steady with April. Aircraft plants ex- 
panding. Building below April, but still at a good 
level. Crude petroleum and gasoline prices reduced 
in May. Number of new industries established in 
Los Angeles higher than for any other recent 
month. Junr—Retail sales spotty, averaging about 
the same level as a year ago. Industry continues 
active. 


$.S. MAURETANIA—PHOTO BY ELIZABETH R. HIBBS, FROM FUROPFAN 
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NuMBER OF FAILURES 


(New Series) (Old Series) 
1940 1939 1939 =: 1938 


CurRENT LIABILITIES 
Thousands of dollars 

(New Series) 

1940 1939 1939 1938 1940 








+ Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 


Sans. sc a7 25567. 2,203. 25377 15,279 20,790 19,122 21,415 67.1 
Feb... 2.5 1042) 1,202 963 1,149 13,472 13,582 12,788 21,028 66.7 
PAGES icc BLOT 1,322 1,057 1,167 11,681 19,002 17,851 40,325 62.6 
Apr: ..< 1,291 1,331 1,064 1,172 16,247 18,579 17,435 21,147 70.1 
May ......-. 23238: . 3,334 1,028 . 1,123 13,068 15,897 14,664 19,139 67.1 
PANE ics) | see 1,119 847 ~=—-:1,073 peed 12,581 11,460 15,918 ahs 
DAY we.” Susan 1,153 885 1,038 14,999 14,128 14,761 
UF cc: ssteisoie 1,126 859 ~—s:1,015 12,637 11,259 16,382 
Bs Tea 1,043 758 866 10,545 9,402 14,341 
es ee 1,234 916 997 17,464 16,140 13,219 
INOW co awe 1,184 886 984 13,201 11,077 12,302 
OCG soe aise 1,153 882 75 13,243 12,078 36,528 
Total... .... 14,768 11,408 12,836 182,520 168,204 246,505 


+ For seasonal 


(Old Series) (New Series) (Old Series) 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


Dun’s INso-veENcy INDExt 
ApyusTED¢ 

(New Series) (Old Series) 
1939 1939 1938 1940 1939 1939 1938 
86.0 69.3 76.2 54.6 69.9 56.3 62.0 
78.0 62.5 75.2 58.0 67.8 54.3 65.4 
72.6 58.1 64.8 61.4 71.9 57.5 64.2 
73.1 58.5 65.1 67.4 71.0 56.8 63.2 
70.5 54.3 59-8 65.8 69.8 53.8 59.2 
66.5 50.3 64.1 cow SOQ Soa 167-5 


UNADJUSTED 


63:0 48:3. ‘S732 sea JO.0 $4.9. 64:3 | 
61.4 46.8 53.8 ae OFBAY 15S 7623 | 
59.0 42.9 51.6 ses FOR Sie 6-4 
67.0 49.7 54.7... 72.8 54.0 59.4 
972.6 54.3 53-9 + < 46Q:8" “S22 51.8 
65.0 49.7 56.7 o> 1643. 4932. SO 














69.6 53.7 61.1 


variauon. 











ANALYZING te RECORD of INDUSTRIAL 
and COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


NDUSTRIAL and commercial fail- 
ures numbered 1,238 in May, com- 
pared with 1,291 in April and 1,334 in 
May, 1939. Liabilities amounted to 
$13,068,000 compared with $16,247,000 
in April and $15,897,000 a year ago. 
The drop in liabilities from April to 
May, amounting to 19 per cent, ex- 
ceeded considerably the 4 per cent drop 
in the number of failures. 

May is as a rule a rather uneventful 
month so far as failures are concerned. 
The seasonal pattern of insolvencies in- 
dicates that the continuous decline in 
the rate of failures from January to 
September is usually interrupted by a 
slight rise of about 2 per cent in April 
and a compensating fall of 2 per cent 
in May, after which succeeding month- 
ly declines may normally be expected 
until October. 

When the 1,238 failures reported in 
the May just passed are translated into 
the insolvency index, failures occurred 
at the rate of 67.1 in every 10,000 con- 
cerns in business, compared with 70.1 
in April. This was a decline of 4 per 


MAY FAILURES SLIGHTLY DOWN 


cent compared with the expected 2 per 
cent, and the adjusted index, which 
balances the actual decline against the 
normal, dropped from 67.4 in April to 
65.8. This was the first recent down- 
ward movement in the adjusted index, 
which has been rising steadily since 
January. 


January Low Point 


If the month-to-month changes in 
the unadjusted insolvency index were 
no more or no less than the changes 
generally expected because of seasonal 
influences, the adjusted (for seasonal) 
index would of course be a straight line. 
Something close to this was indeed 
what happened during most of 1939, as 
the chart on the facing page demon- 
strates. 

The trend of failures did not depart 
importantly from the expected seasonal 
pattern until the end of the year, when 
a sharp drop in December, followed by 
abnormally few failures in January, 
brought the index to a very low point 


not equalled since 1937. 


| 34) 








Since then failures have followed a 
somewhat erratic course which would 
be difficult of interpretation without 
the use of the adjusted index. What 
has been happening, actually, is that 
since January failures have in each suc- 
cessive month either fallen less than the 
expected seasonal change or risen more, 
and the index has been recovering 
month by month the ground lost in 
December and January, so that before 
the current downward turn in May 
failures were back to within 3 per 
cent of the general level maintained 
throughout most of 1939. 

The sharp declines in the adjusted 
index in December and January were 
caused by lessening numbers of failures 
in all the three main industry groups: 
manufacturing, wholesaling, and _re- 
tailing. Increasing numbers of failures 
since January in first one group and 
then another have contributed to the 
rise. In February it was mainly in 
manufacturing; in March chiefly in 
retail trade; in April again in manu- 
facturing. Throughout the entire 
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period commercial service failures have 
been increasing. 

In May, the trend was reversed. Re- 
tail trade failures contributed to the 
decline by falling off 4 per cent from 
April, aided by sharp decreases in the 
numerically unimportant groups of 
construction and commercial service. 
On the other hand, manufacturing and 
wholesale trade failures registered no 
seasonal decreases. Thus without im- 
proved conditions in retail trade, re- 
flected in fewer failures, the insolvency 
index would most likely have con- 
tinued its upward course. 

Retail trade failures were off in prac- 
tically all lines, the important exception 
being apparel shops. Failures in this 
line increased 29 per cent, from 135 to 
174 and appeared equally in men’s and 
women’s clothing. In wholesale trade 
in May trends were mixed. In manu- 
facturing with the total unchanged 
from April, failures decreased in foods, 
printing and publishing, fuels, stone 
products, and in iron and steel. Ap- 
preciable increases occurred in machin- 
ery, chemicals, leather, and furniture. 

While May failures were about 5 per 
cent below the average level of 1939, 
they were 7 per cent below the level in 
the comparable month of May, 1939. 
Recent increases in manufacturing fail- 
ures brought the May level of that 
group up to that of a year before, while 
retail trade failures were still 8 per cent 
below, and wholesale trade failures 
only within 21 per cent of last year’s. 
Construction and commercial service 
failures were just about equal in num- 
ber with those a year before. 


INpusTRY May May Per Cent 
Group 1940 1939 Change 
Manufacturing 263 263 0 
Wholesale Trade 120 152 —2I 
Retail Trade 739 800 oS 
Construction 70 71 ola 
Commercial Service 46 48 —4 
Total 1,238 1,334 —7 


Manufacturing failures compared 
with those last May were fewer in 
foods, textiles, stone, and iron and steel 
lines, but more numerous in furniture, 
paper and printing, chemicals, and 
leather, Failures in all wholesale lines 












MONTHLY TREND OF THE INSOLVENCY INDEX 
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except general supply houses were 
down. In retai) trade, failures in many 
lines were just about the same in num- 
ber as they were last year, namely in 
foods, general stores, restaurants, hard- 
ware, and apparel, but they were ap- 
preciably lower in general merchandise 


stores, furniture, automotive products, 
and drug stores. 

Large failures with liabilities in ex- 
cess of $100,000 dropped from 28 in 
April to 16 in May. The number of 
very small failures with debts under 
$5,000 also decreased in May, but the 


Fartures sy Divisions or [Npusrry—May, 1940 AND 1939 


(Current labilities in thousands of dollars) 


———Number 


"May April May 





—Luiabilities 


~ May April May ; 





























number in the next size group, $5,000- 
$25,000, remained about the same as in 
April. Substantial failures, with liabil- 
ities between $25,000 and $100,000 de- 


creased in manufacturing, wholesaling, 
and commercial service, but increased 
quite materially in retail trade and con- 
struction. 

Compared with a year ago, the very 
small failures and the substantial fail- 
ures were practically unchanged in 
number, with the current level of fail- 
ures falling below that of last May be- 

















1940 1940 1939 1940 1940 1939 ae : : Bae 
cause of fewer failures with liabilities 

Torac(ONtren STATES . 2. .26.660000545 R230 1;20% 35334 13,068 16,247 15,897 between $5,000 and $25,000 and fewer 
large failures. 

MANUFACTURING (total)................ 263 261 263 4,588 6,925 5,207 " 

. > . a nen a take Size oF May May Per Cent 
ONES & 2 to Mae Aare slow. waiteovu.ss 51 70 68 832 1,718 1,909 Liasiuities 1940 1939 Change 
PE TIMEE otis Siac em SE aw AS ARR Se wos 52 52 79 820 587 916 Under $ 6 6 

. z / / ) BeOOO! = o.5 6:0 017 14 : 
Forest Products rer re: freee ee eeeees 31 22 2 739 535 547 $5,000-$25,000 .... 495 585 —i5 
Paper, Printing and Publishing. ....... 27 31 14 278 1,318 436 — $35,000-$100,000 .. 110 112 —2 
Chemicals and Drugs ee hesariai ms. 16 6 7 122 33 113 $100,000-$1,000,000 "6 20 a 
C1 [RCC RE AE a Pee 10 ] 194 426 100 $1,000,000 and over. A z 
Leather and Leather Products. ........ 13 6 ” 194 175 49 
Stone, Clay, Glass and Products........ 12 9 76 639 218 my RC | a RARE Es EA 4,238 14334 aioe 
Hronvand Steel... 0.02 sccceeeeess 10 14 Iq 432 307 239 
Machinery ...... wee eee eee ee eee 14 7 10 214 ; 92 286 = i 102 r F ‘ 
Transportation Equipment.......+.+.. j 6 87 251 hm he geographical pattern of May 
All Other.......... sb icindtines 36 600 844 a41 increases and decreases was a crazy- 

quik. The Boston Federal Reserve 
W =SALE 20 2 4 4 o a r 
mamta eee Knee) «0020-6 000+: se wt SS 1,646 _ 1,666 _ 2,048 District reported decreases; New York 
Farm Products, Foods, Groceries. ...... 50 37 59 624 620 1,012 reported increases. Cleveland and St. 
Clothing and Furnishings. . .......... 10 6 17 100 47 114 : : : " ; a . H 
Dry Goods and Textiles.......+..++-. 7 6 82 142 34 Louis districts reported increases; Chi- 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware. . 15 II 258 175 243 Cage reported decreases, Richmond re- 
Chemicals and Drugs................ 3 8 39 71 46 ee en ee 
FOIE eee ernsstciaciadeeeagawere 3 4 13 II EEE a eee 
Automotive Products... 0.2... se e0e. 2 «9 55 10 so creases. In the Western area, failures 
Supply Houses ? 
EOI ok Sci ns oso i RIESE 1 7 7 3 Set : : : 
ia eer ss , Me js pre aay sas increased in the Minneapolis and Dal- 
PETG in ics Ka ee se Mroonb hs Bee 2 3 3 34 / JI). See 4 
las districts and decreased in the Kansas 
Reta Trape (total).................. 73960766 800 5,063 5,198 6,552 City and San Francisco districts. 
5 99 208 > 9 = FEDERAL RESERVE Jan.-May Jan.-May Per Cent 
Foods sb bis4.0 ae Swed age Hae 06:4 9 04 6 0:8 206 225 208 1,073 I,! 76 1,249 Districts 1940 1939 Change 

arm Supplies, General Stores... .... : 20 22 22 86 164 05 
General Merchandise. ............... 27 31 44 243 398 536 Dallas .......... 115 161 —2 
ON Ue aa ee 174 135 +167 1,258 760 1,553 Cleveland aig Ser 409 = 
Furniture, Houschold Furnishings. . ; 42 56 61 505 384 650 Kansas “0:1 eee 242 296 —18 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware. . 40 40 36 367 602 339 a woccess 247 295 26 
Automotive Products. ............... 39 65 57 164 571 694 Philadelphia .. . . . 394 457 —14 
ON ae a Cie tigus: omnes te bee eres 98 106 98 713 694 600 New NGEKRS i255 2,188 2,523 —13 
SOMRIERE Bole NM A Sion oe ae barstare wrsiuneiens 44 44 56 266 273 336 Chicago........ 881 953 a 
MNT aire, Sesrsizw code nirwrsia danis Faig LSRNELE 49 42 51 388 176 501 Adlantay 6.6 cc. 302 326 —7 

Bee ss S82 cs 440 456 —4 
Minneapolis ..... 104 105 —I 
Construction (total)... ............-- 70 78 71 1,201 1,547 1,194 San Francisco... . 598 606 — I 
SteLOuls: 6.02 2 eas 173 169 + 2 
General Contractors. ................ 19 14 6 528 42 39 ae 
Carpenters and Builders.............. 9 21 148 53 G6>> tials a ee 6,005 6,756 —II 
Building Sub-contractors. ............ 40 53 42 509 755 479 
Other CG PRIN sta. ci edo WR se sao 2 2 2 . 4 7 1 
eee - aA ” Canadian failures rose slightly in 
number in May, but at 100 were con- 
ComMERCIAL SERVICE (total). ........... 46 72 48 570 git 895 3 : 
= siderably in excess of the 89 reported 
Cleaners and Dyers, eS re 16 12 58 72 336 tn May, 1939. Liabilities, however, 
Haulage, Buses, Taxis, etc............. 2 18 10 375 302 98 : : 
PERE eae Saasaneweee eee 6 I go 229 I were lower, totalling only $632,000 in 
IRI D  2 515s. rn aps wwe See-scereis 6 5 12 106 269 May compared with $831,000 in April 
RRIEBNENS 5. 5.5. 46 0:099 Bae siew 0% 9a: 3 4 8 43 19 ; 
DEER og cscts digas. ardieCiovelainre sie 23 16 27 159 172 and $822,000 a year before. 
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SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in “‘Dwn’s Statistica. Review 
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| ee : raid / 
) Building Permit Values—215 Cities - Dun &% Bradstreet 
{ GEOGRAPHICAL May May Per Cent April Per Cent ; Wholesale Food Price Index 
\ Groups: 1940 1939 Change 1940 Change ' Py eee: . ‘ 
New England $6,977,449 $7,787,525 — 104 $6,313,763 + 105 | Pi het > eS 
Middle Atlantic 26,967,809 28,677,870 — 6.0 34,163,790 — 21.1 : hes in general use 
South Atiantic 20,217,730 13,020,633 + 55.3 13,609,392 + 48.6 ' it 8 : re 3 | 
Ss v5 , IE nahn i - EEKS: 1940 1939 193? 1937 | 
East Central 305735,999 19,547,771 t 94-9 21:498 584 } ces June 25.... $2.20 $2.18 $2.40 $2.84 
South Central 13,409,648 12,442,440 + 7.8 10,101,035 + 32.7 ! 2 
} West Central. .. 6,602,069 7,500,511 — 12.0 7,940,791 — 169 | June 18.. 258 - 238 4240: 281 
Mountain ....... 3,413,468 2,807,001 ++ 21.6 ities a 2 fl Pee yi 
Pacis: ....: 18,016,586 19,404,879 — 472 18,389,205 poe ; June 4.. 2.19 2.21 2.30 2.03 
a ‘ Maya... aag 225 2.34 2.85 
Total Ws) Sii05 2 $126,340,748 $111,488,630 + 13.3 $122,583,683 + 3.1 ; May 21.... 2.20 2.25 2.35 2.85 
] New York City. .... $16,077,465 $15,886,184 + 1.2 $24,771,385 — 35.1 ' May 14.. 2.27 2.27 2.35 2.86 
| Outside N.Y. C.....$110,263,283 $95,602,446 + 15.3 $97,812,298 + 12.7 | May 7.--- 233 228 234 284 
f Apr. 30.... 2.34 2.27 2.36 2.82 
eT eG eae nn Te ane fee ee eae ee ee ga ee a \ Hicn ‘Low 
1940.. $2.36 Jan. 30 $2.18 June 18 
H a: a . 1939.. $2.46 Sept. 19 $2.13 Aug. 15 
Bank Clearings—22 U. S. Cities | 3a Soa ¢ face 
(Millions of dollars) ! 
Monthly ) r Daily Average————_, Jr to -------------------------------------- 
1940 1939 1938 1940 1939 1938 ‘ 
January .. 23,922 23,187 21,798 920.1 927-55 871.9 ‘ ica. Ch Bata cece 
February . 20,446 19,711 17,58 839.0 896.0 2 . i 
March a) ee —— py bi p-0 Sn . 4 Daily Wholesale Price Index 
/ A sos porns. © MaRBES 21,798 21,667 899.3 871.9 $33.4; 30 Basic Commodities 
May Sates 3) 12450 22,188 20,169 928.8 853.4 806.8! (1930-1932 = 100) 
June , 23,022 23,959 885.5 921-5 H Aft 
{ — fuly 21,386 21,624 855.4 865.0} June May Apr. Mar. 
oa aa eee ie 22,591 19,716 836.7 730.2 2 7 ) 
September ey see WS fs: SST fanaa 799 T1p00 
‘ October 22,244 24,011 889.8 960.4 H 11§.11 120.27 117.77 ) 
‘ November 22,598 21,637 982.5 940.7 : . . tues ep 117.77 119.22 
; December 26,596 27,697 1,063.8 1,065.3 | is 114.76 +.... 11789 119.69 
4 Total H 6... 114.76 119.76 117.52 119.79 
| — 2741136 a? << 7 1 ee $iSde BAGG t .-.-. wet 
q , wer a7 J 8 115.63 120.29 117.85 119-53 
Bank Clearings for Individual Cities \ be + 5493 120.27. 118.81 119.60 
(Thousands of dollars) i 50. 115.93. 121.55 118.93 1 .--- 
May ag Per Cent April 1! . 116.81 121.58 119.33 119.31 
1940 1939 Change 1940 : iZ..:. Wee Fo 2: 119.47 119.21 
Boston ee aes 991,712 900,339 + 10.1 961,370 ! 13 _ 716.10 121.53 119.49 118.57 
j Philadelphia... .<- ne ens 1,822,000 1,633,000 + 11.6 1,755,000 \ 14 116.69 119.44 ¢+.... 118.88 
[:\10 Ch Rae aera 156,251 132,580 + 17.9 145,231! 15.... 116.74 116.51 119.75 118.50 
Pittsburgh Pecan ee eo 576,751 465,181 + 24.0 524,346 4G... #.:.« 399.90 120.43. 117.95 
Oleveland . .cseae ince. 465,674 400,634 + 16.2 429,334 p 17 115.84 117-50 120.28 + : 
teers gis ace wc esc es 276,235 240,284 + 15.0 255,931 18 115.92 115.31 121.40 118.01 
BAMtare: 6 oo cssnccc occas 349,059 285,155 + 22.4 338,911 ; 19 $1647. -F... $2046 118.36 
i 174,701 154,180 + 13.3 168,979 ! 20... 116.35 116.52 121.41 119.13 
Po eee aie 295,600 250,200 + 18.1 268,900 H 21 116.47 115.96 ft 119.08 
New Orleafis:.....3..5. 183,285 160,390 + 14.3 176,113} 22 117.03 115.83 121.92 * 
Shicasere fice 1,519,259 1,283,397 + 18.4 1,368,080 ' Fa». Picc. S8840 19140 * 
1D | Sen 497,690 400,566 + 24.2 466,331 \ 24 116.99 115.86 121.50 + 
re 419,371 372,572 + 12.6 3955379 | 25. 115.99 116.36 121.24 119.03 
WAIAWIN 5 3 010 bit-0 9 151,451 142,180 + 65 146,066 ‘ 26 115.91 t.... 120.89 118.25 
4 e ! 29 5. 6. 20. 8. a 
Minneapolis .......... 344,779 295,316 + 16.7 325,538 | > = ye pe 28 } a aa ped 
Kansas NAGY codes wel oy ey tae 423,961 381,422 + 11.2 402,778 1 2 ‘ 115.5 i ar bij 
LTT! RRO e eee 132,858 129,244 + 28 129,153 | 29 pow the vant pth Sin 
Malas ex et. cacy 242,861 215,497 + 12.7 247,296 | creer a wee 74 118. 
Sani Brancisco:.. . ...s:.. 635,100 590,470 + 76 633,620 | 31.. 115-53 Rese 
Portland, Ore... «es. s.2 162,908 128,360 + 26.9 142,276 + Sunday. * Markets closed. 
MEINE ribs fo oct, Soacasie oars 175,146 147,351 + 18.9 164,088 1 Hicu Low 
Total 21 Cities: 3... 9,996,652 8,708,318 + 14.8 9:444,720 |} 1940.. 123.34 Jan. 2 114.59 June 29 
New York . beeen eee es 14,153,249 13,480,020 + 5.0 13,937,930 : 1939.. 124.19 Dec. 18 101.40 July 24 
Total 22 Cities......... 24,149,901 22,188,338 + 838 23,382,650! 1938.. 117.06 Jan. 10 102.43 June 2 
{ 
= \ 
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THROUGH THE STATISTICIAN’S EYES 


ODD AND INTERESTING ITEMS FROM THE MONTH'S RECORD 


Machine Tools and the War 
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Propuction aND Exports oF MacHINE Toots—January, 1939-April, 1940 

—The Machine Tool Builders’ Association and U. S. Bureau of Foreign 

and Domestic Commerce—The operating rate has been fairly steady for 

several months, but the industry's capacity has increased about 25 per cent 

since September; the two curves shown here are plotted on different scales, 
and should not be compared with each other. 

In THE machine tool industry output, exports, and orders 
have attained record high levels. The operating rate in 
April, 1940, according to the index published by the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Association, was 93.4 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 61.2 per cent in April, 1939. 
The high level of activity reflected heavy demands from 
both foreign and domestic sources. 

One of the primary factors in the recent heavy demand 
has been the aircraft building program. Makers of airplane 
engines planned expansion programs to meet the Franco- 
British buying demands, and machine tool builders accord- 
ingly made a place for them in their production schedules. 
It was said that 50 to 60 per cent of production was for 
domestic business, the remainder of the output to fill foreign 
orders. 

Machine tool firms reported in May that domestic orders 
since April 1, had been running at about the same rate as 
shipments, holding backlogs at record levels. Deliveries 
in domestic orders were being made, it was said, in four 
or five months, but foreign deliveries on new orders would 
in most cases not be made until 1941. 

Exports for the first part of this year reflected the wave 
of heavy foreign buying which set in when war began last 
Fall. The new record value of $21,281,332 in Agel of this 
year represented a gain of 140 per cent over the year-ago 
figure. Exports of machine tools to the leading buying 
nations for the first four months of 1940 were as follows: 
United Kingdom, $20,968,000; France, $15,783,000; Russia, 
$9,815,000; Japan, $11,287,000. 

It took many months for some manufacturers to attain 
full capacity, however, and as a result deliveries have often 
lagged several months behind the placement of orders. 
Heavy French purchases of last Fall, for example, did not 
begin really to be felt in the export trade until March. A 
production plan has now been developed, however, in 
collaboration with the Government’s Advisory Defense 
Commission, to facilitate expansion activities, to speed up 
production, and to train the necessary additional men. 
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Employment Prospects for June Graduates 


Even BEForE the President made his speech about na- 
tional defense (May 14), Americans had become quite air- 
minded. In fact, according to a survey by the Investors’ 
Syndicate, the aviation industry this year is offering the 
fifth largest number of steady jobs to college graduates, 
whereas a year ago the number of opportunities in this 
field was virtually negligible. Many of the institutions of 
higher learning surveyed also reported a great interest 
among college students in the ground training and flying 
courses established by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

Placement and employment officers were asked to report 
which fields were expected to seek the most June graduates 
for employment purposes. The greatest demand noted 
was for teachers, in industry as well as in the school-room, 
as demonstrators, instructors, and adult educators. The 
only other fields mentioned more frequently than plane 
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VocaTionat Fretps MENTIONED Most FREQUENTLY AS EXPECTED TO SEEK 
THE GREATEST NUMBER OF JUNE GrapuATES—1940—Investors’ Syndicate 
—Teaching tops the list by a wide margin; a significant new development 
is the fact that aviation was expected to employ more college graduates 
this year than the professions of medicine, law, or accounting. 











production, aeronautics, and piloting were engineering, 
business administration, and salesmanship. Of the engi- 
neering opportunities, mechanical engineering ranked first 
and chemical engineering second. Aeronautical engineer- 
ing outranked civil and industrial engineering demands. 

Fields less frequently mentioned were art, banking, 
chemical research, credit investigation, forestry, geology, 
marketing, personnel, physics research, radio, shipping, and 
therapy. Notable for their absence from the ranks of 
campus recruiters were air-conditioning, hardware, jewelry, 
and television. 


Cold Cereals 


THE MOST POPULAR CEREAL with New Yorkers is Corn 
Flakes, according to a New York Times Market Research 
Department survey, with Rice Krispies, Wheaties, Puffed 
Rice, All-Bran, Shredded Wheat, and Puffed Wheat follow- 
ing close behind. Least popular in the metropolis are 


Wheat Crackels and Rippled Wheat. 
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Providing the answers to 
0,000 ADHESIVES PROBLEMS 


Out of 55 years of pioneering, there are now some 8500 
adhesives formule on file in Arabol Laboratories. 900 of 
these formule are in active demand—by several thousand 
manufacturers... Today, it is almost impossible to name 
an industry which does not solve some of its problems with 
Arabol adhesives ...Yet every day, new problems arise — 
new formule are being perfected and put into use. 
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The Arabol Representative who calls on your firm is qualified 
by long and wide experience to help you fill your require- 
ments, old or new; to help you find new economies and 
new applications. He is a practical man who can work 
with you in your factory. And at all times, he can call 
upon any of three laboratories for quick action on new or 


special needs. 


See your Arabol Representative when he calls. Let him tell 
you of current developments in gums, glues and pastes for 
your particular line of business. 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


PIONEERING SINCE 1885 


Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


Factories : Brooklyn + Chicago + San Francisco 
Branch Offices or Warehouses: 
Boston + Philadelphia + Seattle + Toronto + Montreal 





.. ARABOL! 
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TotaL WEEKLY SALEs oF FivE Most PopuLar Cotp CEREALS IN THE NEw 
York Crry MarKket—New York Times Research Department—At the end 
of thirteen months the same five cereals were most popular, but Shredded 
Wheat had moved up from fifth to fourth place, ahead of Puffed Rice. 


Typical New York grocery stores serving high, medium, 
and low income groups furnished sales figures on cold 
cereals to the New York Times. A total of 500 stores was 
surveyed, 14 per cent in the high income neighborhoods, 
32 per cent in medium, and 54 per cent in low, to present 
a true cross-section of the city. It was found that Corn 
Flakes accounted for 26 per cent of total unit sales in 
September, 1939, Rice Krispies for 12 per cent, Wheaties 
for g per cent, and Shredded Wheat and Puffed Rice for 
7 per cent each. Average weekly sales per store for all the 
500 groceries were 141 in August, 1938, against 128 in Sep- 
tember, 1939—despite two new package sizes (for Post 
Toasties and Post 40% Bran Flakes) and two new brands 
(Corn Kix and Comet Brown Rice Flakes) in the later year. 


Selection and Employment 


CENTRALIZED PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES exist among many 
forward-looking business concerns. Of 2,700 companies 
surveyed by the National Industrial Conference Board in 
1939, 43-1 per cent reported the use of a centralized employ- 
ment procedure; these same companies employed almost 
two-thirds of the total workers in the 2,700 establishments. 

A full-time personnel director had charge of personnel 
management in more than one-third of the companies. It 
was pointed out that these companies were primarily large 
concerns, since they employed about 70 per cent of all 
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CLERICAL 


SELECTION AND EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES, 2,700 COMPANIES, 4,986,853 

EmpLovees—19 39—National Industrial Conference Board—About 14 per 

cent of the companies, employing 35 per cent of the workers, gave clerical 

tests, while general tests for intelligence, aptitudes, and attitudes were given 

in 12 per cent of the companies, tests for mechanical abilities in 9 per cent, 
and sales ability tests in 6 per cent. 





the workers. Small companies in many cases delegated 
personnel responsibilities to one of the major executives, 
Selection tests were used by some companies as an ob- 
jective aid for employment or promotion. Tests for clerical 
ability were most common, in 14 per cent of the companies, 
and next in popularity were those measuring such psycho- 
logical factors as aptitude, attitude, or intelligence. 


Drawing Power of Cities 


How Much retail trade do cities draw from outside their 
own limits, and what commodities account for most of the 
non-resident trade? These interesting questions were 
studied for 72 cities and three groups of commodities by 








Drawinc Power For Non-REsipent TRADE 
13 Crtres, 3 Groups oF COMMODITIES 
JEWELRY, 

SILVERWARE, Women’s Furni- 
City AND CLOCKS APPAREL TURE 
Baltimore ....... +27 +32 +22 
Buffalo......... +25 +32 +15 
Chicago .......... +19 +26 +15 
Cincinnati ....... +21 +26 +19 
Cleveland ....... +34 +36 +14 
Ferree +24 +36 — I 
Los Angeles...... +26 +24 —12 
Milwaukee...... +11 +20 + 6 
New Orleans..... +29 +11 —24 
Philadelphia ..... +51 +49 +24 
Pittsburgh ....... +19 +36 +34 
St. Louis......... +10 + 8 +15 
San Francisco.... +34 +35 —17 








John A. Pfanner, Jr., of the University of Nebraska, and 
the results published by the University of Chicago Press in 
a booklet entitled “A Statistical Study of the Drawing 
Power of Cities for Retail Trade.” 

On the average, Mr. Pfanner found, 28 per cent of the 
total sales of jewelry, silverware, and clocks were made to 
out-of-towners, 27 per cent of total women’s apparel sales, 
and g per cent of furniture sales. This would seem to 
indicate, the study points out, that merchants dealing in 
jewelry and women’s apparel should direct a much larger 
share of their sales effort toward non-resident trade than 
should furniture merchants. 

For cities of more than 100,000 population, drawing 
power was found to be directly proportional to the size of 
the city for two of the commodity groups (women’s apparel 
and jewelry). Cities of less than 100,000 were at a dis- 
advantage in competing with larger cities in these groups 
of merchandise. Non-resident retail trade in furniture, 
however, was just as large a proportion of the total in cities 
of 30,000 to 100,000 as in cities of more than 100,000. 

Location near other cities tends to limit drawing power. 
Fifteen cities within 39 miles of other cities twice their size 
averaged almost no net balance of trade in jewelry and 
women’s apparel; in fact, these cities had an estimated net 
loss of trade in jewelry to other cities of about 2 per cent. 
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ANSWERS 
TO THE QUIZ 


1. Answer, C. United States merchant marine 
gross tonnage: 1917, 8,871,000; 1921, 18,282,000. 

2. Answer, C. United States’ calendar year 
exports in 1914, $2,114,000,000; in 1920, $8,228,- 
000,000. 

3. Answer, C. United States public debt: 
1916, $1,225,000,000; 1919, $25,482,000,000. 

4. Answer, B. The army built about 25 camps 
at a total cost of approximately $100,000,000. 

5. Answer, C. During the World War whole- 
sale prices doubled in the United States. 

6. Answer, A. From 1914 to 1920 retail food 
prices rose steadily, just about doubled. From 
1914 to 1918 they rose about 66 per cent. 

Answer, C. The army spent during the 
World War about $14,250,000,000. 

8. Answer, D. Hourly wages rose in the 
United States from 1914 to 1920 from an index 
of 103 to 234. 

g. Answer, C. The manganese content in 
ferro-manganese produced in the United States 
from 1935 to 1938 averaged about 228,000 tons. 
10. Answer, D. Value of product of United 
States manufactures: 1914, $23,975,000,000; 
1919, $62,000,000,000. 

11. Answer, B. From 1935 to 1939 Malaya, 
Netherlands Indies, and Bolivia produced about 
65 per cent of the world’s tin. 

12. Answer, B. United States crude rubber im- 
ports have averaged for the last five years about 
525,000 long tons. 

13. Answer, A. Our synthetic rubber produc- 
tion in 1939 was about 1,700 long tons. 

14. Answer, A. Virtually all of the million 
long tons of rubber produced last year came from 
the region of Southeast Asia. 

15. Answer, B. United States 1939 exports to 
North America, $807,000,000; to South America, 
$329,000,000; total of all exports, $3,177,000,000. 
16. Answer, B. Total Latin-American exports, 
(1938 and 1939) to Germany, $311,000,000; 
France, $136,000,000; Great Britain, $552,000,- 
000; Italy, $58,000,000; Japan, $49,000,000; 
United States, $1,091,000,000. 

17. Answer, A. Purchases from the United 
States, September through April: by France, 
$240,380,000; by Great Britain, $426,049,000. 
18. Answer, B. Total exports from the United 
States, September 1938 through April 1939: 
$1,975,443,000; September 1939 through April 
1940: $2,672,488,000; up 36 per cent. 

19. Answer, B. United States exports, Septem- 
ber 1939 through April 1940, to Great Britain 
and France totalled $666,429,000; to all countries, 
$2,672,488,000. 

20. Answer, C. In 1939 United States exports 
were to Europe, $1,286,000,000; North America, 
$807,000,000; Asia, $561,000,000; South Ameri- 
ca, $329,000,000; Africa, $115,000,000; Oceania, 
$80,000,000. 

21. Answer, B. Armament expenditures for 
1935-1939 for seven major nations were, in bil- 
lions of dollars: Germany, 19.1; Russia, 13.53 
Great Britain, 6.2; United States, 5.1; Japan, 5.1; 
France, 4.9; Italy, 3.7. 

22. Answer, A. Total exports from the United 
States in 1937 were: $3,349,000,000. Sales in 
1937 by manufacturers, $60,710,000,000; whole- 
salers, $23,154,000,000; retailers, $39,992,000,- 
000; farmers, $11,193,000,000; construction 
contractors, $2,547,000,000; railroads, $4,226,- 
000,000; companies engaged in communication, 
$1,315,000,000; power production, $2,357,000,- 
0c0; service industries, $3,863,000,000. 

23. Answer, A. United States agricultural ex- 
Ports, 1939, were $656,000,0003; non-agricultural, 
$2,468,000,000. 

24. Answer, B. War Department expenditures 
for national defense, 1930-1939, $3,496,000,000; 
naval expenditures, $4,479,000,000. 

25. Answer, A. Latin-American total exports 
in 1938, about $1,758,000,000; to United States, 
$551,000,000; to Germany, $182,000,000. Total 
exports in 1939, about $1,863,000,000; to United 
States, $540,000,000; to Germany, $129,000,000. 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. at 44th ST. > 57th ST. at MADISON AVE. 
LONDON OFFICE: 26 OLD BROAD STREET 





Statement of Condition June 29, 1940 


Assets 


Cash and Due from Banks .... 
U. S. Government Securities . . . 
Loans and Bills Discounted .. . 
State and Municipal Securities . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities and Investments 
Real Estate Mortgages ...... 
Banking Premises......... 
Other Real Estate ......... 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
RRECGIWA Es cs, 6 o..6) a cco a0 6 ce 


Customers’ Liability on 
(RCC IRANCES (orale ocho 4) <3 


. $473,482,673.08 


Bonds Borrowed. .......-+- 


Liabilities 


5 44,491,637.19 
209,715,240.03 
52,899,055.61 
2,250,000.00 
27,113,601.44 
2,692,337.21 
20,462,980.70 
373,484.43 


3,661,212.47 


1,903,571.56 
3,348,600.00 





$1,342,394,393.72 
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Undivided Profits. ......... 


Contingency Fund ...... a 
Deposits (Including Official and 
Certified Checks $6,790,687.19) . 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1940 . 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. .. 
Acceptances Outstanding (Less 
Amount in Portfolio $2,509,320.45) 
Liability under Bonds Borrowed 


$25,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
31,778,226.20 
5,000,000.00 


. 1,221,357,668.10 


. 


Other Diabetes so: 6.6.60 aw bx 


1,250,000.00 
1,371,085.04 


2,535,805.22 
3,348,600.00 
753,009.16 





$1,342,394,393.72 








Securities in the above statement are carried in accordance with the method de- 
scribed in the annual report to stockholders, dated January 11,1940. Assets carried 
at $3,209,584.71 have been deposited to secure deposits and for other purposes. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 



































20,523 PRESIDENTS 


A recently completed analysis of the circulation of Dun’s Review shows 
an average distribution in excess of 50,000 for a six months’ period. It | 
discloses that of the names on the list when the May 1940 number was | 
mailed, 20,523 are presidents. They head the active manufacturing, 
wholesaling, and financial companies. 47.5% of their companies are 


rated $125,000 to over $1,000,000. 


To be effective today selling must find the direct road to deciding authority. 
The advertising pages of Dun’s Review provide such an approach. 
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HERE and THERE m BUSINESS 


WHAT'S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


Office—Extensive use of glass block, 
thorough sound-proofing, powerful il- 
lumination at working level, and ab- 
sence of projecting cornices character- 
ize a building just completed in New 
York City for the local offices of Etna 
Life Affiliated Companies, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

The exterior is of limestone, checker- 
boarded with large areas of glass block. 
This is believed to be the most exten- 
sive installation of the glass in New 
York City. Centered in each section 
of the opaque vacuum blocks is a win- 
dow of clear glass. Two rounded cor- 
ners of the building catch all possible 
light from the intersecting canyons of 
Ann, Fulton, and William Streets. 

“Etna officials and architects Cross & 
Cross speak proudly of the sound- 
proofing. A house-warming for 2,400 
persons was held without producing 
any noticeable confusion of noises. The 
ground floor ceiling is of Celotex; 
others have an acoustical perforated 
metal product, made by the National 
Gypsum Company. 

Several floors are entirely open; de- 
partments and offices are railed apart 
by movable metal partitions (“bankers’ 
screen” type). 

The ground floor working area, with 
a ceiling nineteen feet high, has 31 foot- 
candles of illumination at desk height. 


Upper floors have 25 foot-candles. Con- 
cealed lights supplement Silvray light- 
ing fixtures suspended from the center 
of Anemostats, ducts which pour wash- 
ed and dehumidified air through the 
building. 

Wall radiators made by the Shaw- 
Perkins Manufacturing Company will 
warm the building. What seems a 
radiator cover is actually the heating 
unit. Columns are surfaced with 
terrazzo. Decorative metalwork is 
aluminum. 


Capital Loans—Without any fan- 
fare of publicity men, The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States for two years has been making 
long-term capital loans of up to $500,- 
ooo to smaller businesses. The money 
is secured by mortgages on industrial 
plants. 

By this method, a mortgage loan is 
placed directly with the insurance com- 
pany office or through an underwriter 
or broker. The cost of obtaining the 
loan (aside from the interest rate) is 
about 3 per cent. Equitable says the 
underwriter or broker often furnishes 
information about the applying com- 
pany which otherwise would require 
special investigation at some expense 
to the applicant. Naturally a great 
many tests are made to assure that bor- 
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ARTS AND Crarts that give expression to pottery ay 
picted in the silhouette by Ugo Mochi on the circular 
Two drums of transparent Lumarith support this silhoy 
part of the contemporary American industrial art exhib 
at the Metropolitan Museum in New York City, 








VaRIABLE Giasses—Sun glasses with venetian blinds: 
is the general result obtained with the new Poly 
variable day glasses. The second of two lenses turns wy 
its frame so that various amounts of light pass throug) 
the eyes. Back reflections are eliminated by the side shy) 





rowers are of high caliber in every way. : 
Insurance companies of Equitable’s 
size hitherto have made few such loans i 


in small amounts. 





Manchester—In the New Hamp- 
shire city of Manchester, the Amoskeag 
Savings Bank has been encouraging 
home building, increasing its mortgage 
loans, and fathering good will among 
borrowers all at the same time. 

The bank offers a free architectural 
service for home builders. It furnishes 
plans, hands out numerous photo- 
graphs and booklets, sets up miniature, 
demountable houses for the borrower 
to study. A staff architect alters the 
plans to suit each borrower’s needs and 
ideas, draws up proper specifications, 
and inspects the building several times 
during construction. 

With all this, the bank gives each 
prospective mortgagor a booklet of do’s 
and don’ts on selecting his lot and plan- 
ning his home. If he wishes, Amos- 
keag also arranges a plan of term life 
insurance through any company. 


Vibic—Announced to the bakery 
trade on June 1 by General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: A new flour 
concentrate which gives to white bread 
the vitamin values of whole wheat. It’s 
called Vibic. 
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Introduction of the new concentrate 
and a flour containing the same vita- 
min and mineral values has been done 
in a conservative manner. General 
Mills says the product has a thoroughly 
sound, scientific value—accepted by the 
Council on Foods of the American 
Medical Association—but the company 
won't attempt to forecast possible mar- 
ketability of breads made with the new 
flour or concentrate. 

Vibic flour is not, according to its 
manufacturers, a product of the long- 
unmillable wheat germ. General Mills 
says the flour is made by isolating other 
vitamin fractions in the berry. The 
wheat germ is a small part of this berry 
and contains about 20 per cent of the 
B, content. General Mills gets its vita- 
min product by going after the remain- 
ing 80 per cent. 

Addition of .5 per cent by weight of 
the Vibic concentrate to the total 
amount of standard flour used will give 
the same value to white bread as found 
in 100 per cent whole wheat bread. 


Powdered—The year was 1829. A 
scientist named W. H. Wollaston took 
some platinum which had been ground 
into a powder, squeezed it in a press, 
heated it in a charcoal fire and in a 
wind furnace, forged it while hot. By 
this method the metal was made mal- 
leable. 

Fifty years passed before a second 
experiment with metal powder was re- 
corded and it was 100 years before the 
science of powder metallurgy received 
general appreciation. Even today it is 
known chiefly through one product, 
oil-impregnated bearings. 

Colleges are beginning to teach the 
subject as a special course. Last Fall 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn open- 
ed what is believed to be the first school 
laboratory devoted to powder metal- 
lurgy, under sponsorship of a New 
York importer, Charles Hardy, Inc. 

Fewer than ten companies in the 
United States are listed as manufac- 
turers or importers of the powders. 
Much of their production is used in 
paint or inks. 

On powder metallurgy, however, a 
considerable bibliography has been 
compiled by the Metals Disintegrating 
Company, Inc., Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
Production work includes mixing 
powdered metals with extreme care, 
crushing them in presses at as much 
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“Gangway! J. K. just had another thought!” 











F YOUR SECRETARY can perform like the one in the picture, you 
probably don’t need a Dictaphone. 

But if she isn’t an Olympic champ—if she can’t sprint into your office before 
your finger leaves the buzzer — you can use a Dictaphone profitably right now. 

For this modern dictating machine allows you to dictate memos, letters and 
instructions at a second’s notice — at any time. 

Meanwhile Miss Jones can be a real secretary to you— taking care of phone 
calls and visitors, filing and typing. No waits and interruptions for you. No 
interruptions and wasted time for her. You both do more . . . with less effort. 

A Dictaphone salesman will bring you a new Cameo Model Dictaphone for you 
to try in your own office. No obligation. Clip the coupon — mail it now / 























YOU dictate at will to a Dictaphone, SHE transcribes while you dictate. 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
In Canada — Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto DR-7 
(0 I should like to see and try the new 


Send me the Progress Portfolio describing the new Dictaphone 
& 8 P 
5 Dictaphone Cameo without obligation. 


Cameo Dictating and Transcribing Machines. 


Name 








Company 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office - 55 WALL STREET - New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1940 
(In Dollars) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 





ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers.............. $1,247,074,280 
ee ewe oi it bcc). i a a ce ee 1,206,709 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 

RMNRTRURNNEIRRTED SS eA Ge ina dae hea Ri eres reget 725,503,880 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies................ 35,502,834 
State and Municipal Securities...............0cec000% 138,287,768 
NUR NPE RMU 6c soos SS enh as wid MR aw A wie 57,935,928 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances........... 498,731,602 
Real Estate Loans and Securities.................00. 7,903,247 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. ..............0. 7,733,095 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank..................000. 3,900,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation 

ACestlinine WPRTIs NOTIOE) 5.6.6 is:5 66:0 sie 56 0 sie 65-0 00S 58% 8,000,000 
eee RURCRIARIRE NON oS Saas hrs cava Mats wlio wae SIGl oS Alene ronena ioe 41,877,294 
SPINS eUUBEUP: 0 in oc nc dioes aka deaneiswunsathudwes 469,244 
RURANe NINN 22005 stp, ailo ine wie Wim aw ORAS EN aro CIO 654,709 

PURER Sorina oc Wiese at.wale'y dae cole piston ae ee RE $2,774,780,590 
LIABILITIES 

MUNN ig ia als arcs a oo iw sts wo eee sets ee wie eons $2,591,963,229 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills........ $29,233,121 

Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. ..... 16,243,792 12,989,329 
Tteme th Transit with ranches... 626i se sdictws sawn 9,736,833 
Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income. .... 3,973,539 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc......... 6,698,290 

MP EMEIS PSEC 25 s5 sis ta ole 58 ie ala lela loss ao atte wn Sime ues ae ree 3,100,000 
IIE As Binns orem © sole Scena sos iene pisiece $77,500,000 
SS ee Oe ae ere 53,000,000 
EIRAEVMIE BVOUIS.. 6 0:5 icc cieeweecweeccews 15,819,370 146,319,370 

MEERA G50. hk NAGS ae OS Whole Mle aae eater $2,774,780,590 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1940. 
(Brussels as of April 25) 


$69,444,689 of United States Government Obligations and $17,676,551 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $59,823,769 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 
required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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as 30 tons a square inch, then heating 
them. The method is useful to alloy 
metals otherwise difficult to combine, 
to marry metals and non-metals, such 
as cobalt and carbide for high speed 
cutting tools; to obtain greater accuracy 
of composition in the final product; and 
to produce a porous final structure. 
Metals can be formed with a degree of 
porosity up to 35 or 40 per cent of their 
volume. 


Nerves—What every Sunday driver 
long suspected has been verified: the 
driver of that car ahead has a puise rate 
which howls through his veins at 120 
instead of a normal 84; he’s under a 
nervous tension. 

Dr. George Mount, a psychology pro- 
fessor, is authority for the statement. 
He conducts the Union Oil Traffic 
Clinic, measuring the effects of traffic 
strain, shocks, and emergencies on the 
nervous system of persons whose ac- 
celerator feet carry them 500 per cent 
faster than their muscles could. The 
Union Oil Company, Los Angeles, 
California, sponsors the study. Dr. 
Mount and assistants test a driver’s 
pulse, nervous reactions, and blood 
pressure. 

What Union Oil gets from this data 
is the basis for an advertising theme: 
“Traffic Nerves” and material for a 





TRAINING PLaN—For apprentices and experienced 
operators, The Warner & Swasey Company has 
established a Turret Lathe Operators’ Service Bu- 
reau. The illustration is from the text book used. 
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booklet on easing the strain by proper 
driving technique. The booklet says 
very little about Union’s “76” gasoline, 
says a lot about making driving a plea- 
sure. Union ads offer the booklet, say 
that “76” makes driving easier on the 
nerves because it’s blended specially for 
trafic performance. 


Safety—Safety records in a number 
of companies were outstanding this 
past year. In February the Whiting 
Corporation, Harvey, Illinois, com- 
pleted a year without a single lost time 
accident during the 1,426,697 man- 
hours worked. 

Safety operations at Whiting are con- 
ducted by a general committee of 23 
department heads, office representa- 
tives, and the personnel director, meet- 
ing each month. Every week the secre- 
tary of this committee meets ten men 
below supervisory rank from various 
departments to review plant safety 
work. 

When 1939 ended, the 88 General 
Motors plants reported 3.72 lost time 
accidents for each million hours work- 
ed. There were 4.91 in 1938. Seven 
GM plants went all year without a lost 
time mishap, and one of them, at Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, completed two years, 
almost 3,000,000 man-hours, without a 
lost time accident. Much of GM’s suc- 
cess is attributed to the horde of safety 
posters and bulletins posted throughout 
the plants. 


No accident in five years is the record | 


of the Louisville, Kentucky, plant of 
General Mills, Inc. At the Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, freight station, Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railway, the agent 
early this year reported the first injury 
to an employee since 1930. 


Sickness—A division of safety re- 
ceiving increased interest of late is 
“sickness absenteeism.” At General 
Motors Corporation medical consultant 
C. D. Selby estimates from a prelimi- 
nary six months’ survey that 10 per cent 
of the workmen lose an average of 37 
days each year because of ordinary sick- 
ness and non-occupational injuries. 

Projected on an annual basis, Dr. 
Selby’s figures approximate 8,000 dis- 
abilities of eight or more days, a loss of 
260,000 calendar days, 712 years. Fifty 
per cent of the illnesses are respiratory, 
15 per cent digestive. Most all could 
have been prevented. 
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FOR STEAM ECONOMY 


PAIRED WITH THE 


THE TOWELS 


A STYLE LEADER IN TEXTILES 



















THE 


STEAM SOURCE 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 
PACE SETTER IN STEAM GENERATION 


Foresighted management has brought Cannon Mills to a place of leadership in a 


| field where ‘“‘something new and better” is always the order of the day. In styling 


household textiles, Cannon continues to set new standards to meet advancing 
public tastes. 

Almost invariably, such foresight in management is many-faceted . . . show- 
ing up as elsewhere in the choice of fundamental production facilities such as 
steam generating equipment. For those who set modern standards are the first 
to demand modern standards in everything they buy. 

Such is the case with Cannon Mills. And like so many firms whose names 
mean leadership, Cannon has seen fit to select coMBUSTION ENGINEERING steam 
generating equipment for its major requirements. At Kannapolis, N. C., boilers 
and most auxiliary equipment are C-E built. A newer power plant at Concord, 
N. C., is 100% comsBustion-equipped. 

For just as Cannon is a leader in textiles, so C-E sets the pace in modern 
facilities for low cost steam supply. Whatever your steam demands, you too will 
find COMBUSTION ENGINEERING ready to plan an installation keyed to your 
specific needs, and reflecting “leadership” standards in design, construction and 
performance. 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A-471 


C-E PRODUCTS INCLUDE ALL TYPES OF hy BOILERS, FURNACES, PULVERIZED FUEL 


SYSTEMS AND STOKERS; ALSO SUPERHEATERS, ECONOMIZERS AND AIR HE ATERS 
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CHEMICAL 


BANK 
& 


TRUST COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York 


Founded 1824 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, June 29, 1940 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 


U.S. Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 


Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans 


State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Investments 
Loans and Discounts 





$433,988,005.96 


189,603,377.40 
32,536,308.84 
48,060,859.50 
60,404,411.04 
106,473,580.40 


Banking Houses 1.00 
Other Real Estate 5,234,251.51 
Mortgages 2,198,232.10 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. 3,822,598.73 
Other Assets 2,098,348.77 


$884,419,975.25 














LIABILITIES 
$20,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
7,240,097.24 $77,240,097.24 
900,000.00 
2,771,527.42 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits. 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1940 
Reserves, Taxes, Interest, etc.________ 
Acceptances Outstanding $7,517,066.14 
(less own acceptances 
held in portfolio) 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits (including Official and Certified 
Checks Outstanding $7,233,143-47) 


4,714,466.51 
260,161.50 


798,533,722.58 
$884,419,975.25 


2,802,599.63 





U. S. Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
$16,588,404.20 in the foregoing statement are deposited to 
secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 





Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















12-issue binders for DUN’S REVIEW 
MY, can keep your file of 


to consult; magazines lie flat when binder is 


Dun's Review handy and intact by the use open. 
of one of our new 12-issue binders. Binder Binders can be used standing up on book- 
keeps copies clean and prevents marring, shelves or lying flat on desks or reading 


tables. They are gold die-stamped for 
identification on both backbone and front. 


misuse, and misplacement 
Copies are easy to put in or take out, easy 
Outside measurements of binder, with 12 copies: 12%” x 9%” x 2%". Covers 
are made of 110 point red label Davey binder board, bound in a 3500 quality black 
du Pont levant grain Fabrikoid, lined out with a heavy black paper cover stock. 
Covers are round cornered. Backbone made with 160 point red label Davey binder 
board, hinges are reenforced with heavy canvas. Binders are equipped with two 
cold rolled steel housings parkerized and covered with black Duco and rivetted 
with special non-protruding rivets to the backbone and housing twelve .os1 piano 
wires, 12%" long, by means of which copies of magazine can be inserted or with- 
drawn individually. 


Binders are packed carefully and will be 
shipped anywhere in the United States at $2.00 
each, including delivery charges. Binders 


may be returned, without obligation, if not 
satisfactory in every way. Address orders to 
Dun's Review, 290 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


J 
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AMERICAN FREE 
ENTERPRISE 


(Continued from page 9) 


employment, economic inequality, and 
the current hesitation of private capital 
to flow freely into new and expanding 
enterprises, the fault cannot and does 
not lie in the foundation of our eco- 
nomic system, which is free enterprise, 
and which functions and will function 
just as surely as human beings are born 
with an urge to improve their lot. The 
trouble lies in the design and operation 
of the structure we have erected on that 
firm foundation. If we can simplify 
our search to this extent and concen- 
trate our energies on finding the archi- 
tectural and administrative faults in 
our economic building rather than in 
its foundation, we shall have accom- 
plished much. 


Telling the Story 


American business is now awake to 
the need of telling this story to the 
American people. We too long as- 
sumed that the enterprise system was 
a permanent and impregnable part of 
the American scene, and we have 
awakened to find an astonishingly large 
number of our fellow Americans who 
do not understand it and who have 
come to regard American business 
with doubt and with suspicion, natural 
enough no doubt when one considers 
the ten years of depression we have just 
been through and the millions of young 
people who have reached working age, 
with no work to do. We can devote 
time and careful attention no better 
than to the understanding and educa- 
tion of these many Americans. 

And in the meantime, entering as we 
are an unpredictable period in a torn 
and troubled world, with a strong like- 
lihood of quick and important changes 
in the business outlook almost from 
day to day, what can we do better to 
prepare ourselves for rapid adjustment 
to the shifting times? 

You may recall the youngster who, 
when asked to define an adult, said that 
an adult is a person who has stopped 
growing except in the middle. While 
Webster is much kinder in his defi- 
nition, there is something both inter- 
esting and arresting in the child’s 
definition as applied to corporate or- 
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ganizations which have reached ma- 
turity. It is too often the case with 
these companies that while at one end 
direct labor and raw material may be 
utilized well and efficiently, and while 
at the other end of the organization 
there may be no increase in manage- 
ment personnel or expense, the middle 
section where lies the great bulk of 
general expense and overhead, shows 
an unhealthy bulge. The best prepa- 
ration for the part every business must 
play in the economic rough-and-tumble 
that may lie ahead is a good look at 
itself in the mirror and a course of diet 
and training to remove anything not 
functionally essential; in a word, to 
restore the corporate figure and to put 
tone and vitality into every part. 

I do not look into the future with 
trepidation. Quite the contrary. The 
present trend of national feeling is 
away from the something-for-nothing 
school of thought, away from the past 
willingness to experiment here, there, 
and everywhere, and definitely in the 
direction of the more realistic point of 
view which recognizes that money as 
such contains no vitamins, is useless for 
shelter or for clothing, and is no more 
than a convenient substitute for the 
direct exchange of the products of in- 
dustry or agriculture which, rather 
than money, represent the wealth of a 
people; and that accordingly unless 
business deterrents are removed and 
the American people turn confidently 
and eagerly to the task of making ever 
better, ever cheaper goods for more 
people to buy, there can be no perma- 
nent answer to unemployment and 
social security. 


Facing the Future 


But though we may be confident of 
these things, still we are not the masters 
of our fate; we face many questions, 
world-wide questions, which today are 
imponderable and over which we have 
little control. And so let us do what 
we can to be ready. Let us tell the story 
of free enterprise anywhere and every- 
where we can, and let us oppose every 
project or program that will weaken 
or destroy it. Let us make our business 
institutions keen, lithe and vigorous, 
for with efficient and functional pro- 
ductive organizations we can at least 
start quickly and change quickly. We 
cannot be certain of the future, but we 
can face it with confidence and high 
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yor ena that OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING was the easiest 
and soundest way to finance their business without increasing 
their capital investment, MAJOR MILLS, INC.,* eliminated one 
stubborn problem by a simple change in method. 


They changed from the Notice to Customers to the ‘‘NON- 
NOTIFICATION”’ Plan. Customers had objected to having a third 
party in every transaction—an outsider supervising credits, and 
making collections. Continuance of the former plan threatened 
the loss of some desirable accounts. 


Investigation of our ‘“NON-NOTIFICATION” Plan quickly led 
to its acceptance. 


It restored to MAJOR MILLS, Inc. its proper function of passing 
on credits to customers. 


It re-established the routine of having customers make direct 
payments on usual terms. 


It eliminated red-tape, complications and delays. It eliminated 
outside interference with the operations of their business. 


It enabled our client to expand through new outlets. By the end 
of the first year MAJOR MILLS, Inc. was able to show an increase 
in volume from an annual rate of $585,000 to better than $1,000,000. 


* + *& 


You can multiply the working power of your capital with this 
continuing financing plan. Free funds tied up in inventory and 
receivables. Save discounts on purchases. Improve credit. Finance 
sales expansion without increasing capital investment or borrow- 
ings. Write for “COMPARATIVE COSTS OF FINANCING.” 
Address Dept. DR. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


“Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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ARE YOU 
GEARED FOR ACTION? 





Are you ready 
for the 
Present 

Industrial 4 ys 


f 
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The task of supplying products for 
our “Preparedness for Defense” pro- 
gram and of holding and developing 
post-war markets calls for the immedi- 
ate expansion of American plant ca- 
Ppacities. And plans for expansion call 
for mature engineering advice. Our 
services to industries during the last 
war period and in serving 234 firms in 
56 industries for the past quarter of a 
century qualify us to offer you expert 
assistance and sound counsel. 


Our Services include: 


Industrial Plant Design and Construc- 
tion @ Production and Process Prob- 
lems @ Distribution @ Cost Standards 
@ Wage Incentives @ Management 
Organization 


We will be glad to send you without 
obligation a booklet describing our 
services. 


JOHN C. NIEMEYER & CO. 


Industrial Engineers since 1915 
70 Pine Street New York 

















“‘Duophoto”’ it yourself 
in a jiffy! 


It costs less to 
own it than to 
be without it. 


No need to send out of your office for photostats. 
Save time and money with Duophoto, the perfect 
portable photocopying unit. Makes exact copies 
of anything written, printed, drawn, etc., in mere 
seconds. Anyone can operate it. 
Photocopying Paper For All 
Purposes—by Duophoto 


Transparent—perfect for reproducing blueprints 
Duplex—sensitized on both sides 

Extra Thin-—-for compact filing and airmail 
Glossy—ideal for photos and catalogue cuts 
DuoVelva—general utility paper 


Available in any size—cut sheets or rolls. 
All Duophoto Products made in U.S.A. 


Write for descrip- ph ? 
tive folder D-10 
and prices. uo 0. O 
COR ?°. 


30 West 25th Street New York, N. Y. 








courage. For, as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes once said, “The longing for 
certainty and repose is in every human 
mind. But certainty is generally illu- 
sion and repose is not the destiny of 
man.” 


OVER THE 
EDITOR’S 
DESK 


GRADUATE of M.LT. and a 

student for a year at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, Dudley L. Parsons 
(“Public Education”—pages 10-15) in 
1927 went to the New York Trust Com- 
pany, where he has been ever since. In 
1930 Mr. Parsons was made manager of 
the publicity department and editor of 
the bank’s newsletter, The Index. He 
is first vice-president of the New York 
Financial Advertisers. 


A proressor of economics at Amherst 
College, George R. Taylor (pages 19- 
24) a year or two ago directed for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture its study of State barriers to com- 
merce in agricultural products. Last 
October our request that he tell Dun’s 
Review readers about it resulted in the 
article “Shall State Boundaries Become 
Chinese Walls?” 

This Spring the Federal Surplus 
Commodity Corporation’s food stamp 
plan was approaching the end of its 
first year and seemed a promising sub- 
ject for an article. As we considered 
possible authors, the name of Professor 
Taylor, with his recent experience in 
the Department of Agriculture, soon 
presented itself. 

Professor Taylor is a frequent con- 
tributor to the economic journals and 
is co-author of The United States—A 
Graphic History, for which he did the 
statistical research. Not always digging 
in charts and tables, he is frequently up 
to his hips in New England streams 
and bushes with rod and gun. 


As THE United States embarks on its 
program of national defense, as key in- 
dustries prepare to expand their ca- 
pacities, as manufacturers ponder pos- 


sible shortages of skilled labor, as Fed- 
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FACTORY 
FLOORS 


ENAMEL: LIKE 
PRESERVATIVE 






Easily Applied with Mop . . Wears Like nie 


Quickly applied by a janitor or porter with ordinary roof 
brush or mop, COLORFLEX becomes an integral part of 
either wood or concrete floors. Second coat provides a 
remarkably durable, smooth, enamel-like surface. Need 
for painting is eliminated. Over wood, COLORFLEX 
prevents splintering and wear. Over concrete, it prevents 
dusting. Dries in 4 hours. Won't skin off, check, crack, 
craze. Available in warm, harmonious Battle-Ship Gray— 
Fmerald Green—Linoleum Brown—Tile Red. Used indoors 
or out. 

Write on business letterhead for complete COLORFLEX 
information ... details of FREE TRIAL OFFER. No 
obligation. 


FLEXROCK COMPANY 3762, Manning st 











DUN’S REVIEW 


A MONTHLY BUSINESS 
MAGAZINE 


—summarizes the effects of current 
trends, developments, and legislation 
upon the management of business 
enterprises. 


—reports authentic information con- 
cerning research on business forces and 
business problems. 


—impartially presents the points-of- 
view of business leaders on controver- 
sial and significant business subjects. 


—reviews business conditions empha- 
sizing data of basic importance and 
weighing the significance of various 
items. 


The subscription price of Dun’s Re- 
view is $4 a year; $10 for three years. 
It also goes to each company using the 
Dun & Brapstreer services. Service 
subscribers may obtain additional 
copies of the magazine at special rates. 


290 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 





LETTERHEADS (Lithographed) 
tow as 81.10 a Thousand! 


Send us a sample of your present letterhead and let 
us quoté our mass production price for quality work 
on any quantity in which you buy. Our Letterhead 
Clinie will re-design your old letterhead, if you wish, 
and submit sketches absolutely free and without 
obligation, together with our quotation. 
UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
(A Subsidiary of Peerless Lithographing Co.) 

Dept. 77, 4313 Diversey Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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eral appropriations chase each other 
through Congress, another question is 
linked with these. What will become 
of our recent social legislation, which 
most people—however much they may 
have disagreed with methods—have up 
to now considered generally worth per- 
petuating? Amid the new pressures 
which seem likely to increase, shall we 
keep all? Keep some? Discard all? 
This is a subject which Elmer F. 
Andrews will explore in the August 
number. 


Atso for a future issue there is plan- 
ned a new excursion into the shadowy 
land of future business trends. The 
credit-reporting service of Dun & Brap- 
sTREET, INc., is of course an interna- 
tional one. There is evidently consider- 
able likelihood of useful correlation 
between future business volume with 
Latin America and current inquiries 
which come from Latin America to 
Dun & Brapstreet’s Foreign Depart- 
ment. 

For some months Mr. A. O. Stanley, 
manager of this department, has been 
following this phenomenon, and he 
will soon report on what it suggests for 
trade between the United States and 
29 southern neighbors. 


To Be added next month to the 22 
cities for which Dun’s Review regular- 
ly publishes bank clearings figures is 
Houston, Tex. 


DUN’S REVIEW 
290 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Susscription: $4 a year; $10 for three years; 
35 cents a copy. Outside U. S. $5 a year. 


Willard L. Thorp, Editor; Norman C. Firth, 
Managing Editor and Business Manager; Ray- 
mond Brennan, Edwin B. George, Walter 
Mitchell, Jr., A. M. Sullivan, Associate Editors; 
J. A. D’Andrea, Statistician; Clarence Switzer, 
Art Director; H. C. Daych, Advertising Manager. 


Dun’s Review goes to cach company using the 
services of Dun & BrapstrEET, INc. Service 
subscribers may obtain additional subscriptions to 
the magazine for executives, branches, and so on, 
at special rates. . . . Published monthly. July, 
1940, Vol. 48, No. 2147. . . . The contents of 
this magazine are indexed in the Industrial Arts 
Index. . . . Member C.C.A. . . . Copyright 1940, 
Dun & BrapstrEET, INc. 


More detailed breakdowns of those statistical data 
originally compiled by the publishers—business 
failures, bank clearings, building permits, and 
price indexes which are summarized and inter- 
preted each month in Dun’s Review (see pages 
34-37)—are published monthly in Dun’s Sta- 
TISTICAL REviEw, tables only, no text, $1 a year; 
2 outside the United States. 
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Field \#¥\Warehousing 
6y Douglas— Guardian 


Loans based on Field Warehousing by Douglas- 
Guardian are welcomed by bankers everywhere. 


ig, Yet reports from our field men indicate that 
tS numerous manufacturers, producers and distribu- 
po piaie tors in need of loans, or able to use more 
fF Ma’ money to great advantage, do not realize that 
they have easy access to it, right in their present 
inventory. 


Why Don’t You “Talk it Over” 


MAILINGTHE Coupon | With Your Douglas-Guardian Man? 
BRINGS FREE BOOKLET 








—One of our representatives living in or visiting 


Covers the subject of your city will be more than glad to discuss 
Field Warehousing briefly Douglas-Guardian service with you . . . and apply 
but comprehensively. it to your problems. We’ve had over 17 years’ 
With it we will send experience. We’re working with hundreds of the 
article telling how Field country’s largest bankers. Through 15 offices 
Warehousing has solved we render a nation-wide service. Mailing the 
the financial problems coupon, just expresses interest—doesn’t obligate 
for many companies. you in any way. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORP. 
Nation-wide Field Warehousing Service 

















100 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 1 pougias-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORP. 
L 4 100 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. DR 
118 N. Front St., New Orleans, La. 1 ( ) We accept your offer to supply help- 
4 ful information on getting loan based 
New York, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. i on Field Warehousing. 
Rochester, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. | st. poss Mag Ml ae “Financing the 
Easton, Md. Los Angeles, Cal. I 
Tampa, Fla. Memphis, Tenn. I Company Mame. ............--...-- soeeeeeeeeseeeeessseee 
Portiand, Ore. Cleveland, O. I A deta aca nels eaceela lar Sree ee 
Springfield, Mo. Cincinnati, O. iy \Pamelianticeats 6 u nc oo eek as 
Dallas, Tex. Springfield, Mass. [Le as cm com meme meme my Somes ee 
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Nothing About the War? 


Now and then a reader asks why the Gazette does not print 
anything about the war. Don’t we realize that this generation is 
witnessing one of the greatest ordeals the world has ever known, 
and that the tragedy on so vast a scale cannot fail to affect all our 
lives? How can we remain silent? 

The impact of what is happening abroad is borne in upon us 
in a hundred different ways, and if there were anything we might 
say in these columns which would help toward understanding we 
should be glad to say it now. But there is already a disproportion 
in the modern world which gives to news and comment of the war 
all the force and weight of the war itself. The radio brings bulletins 
every hour, the daily newspapers keep pace with events over a vast 
surface of the earth and add the fluid comment of experts who have 
made a life study of nations and their wars. Our public here on the 
Vineyard is as intimate with the conditions of the ordeal as any 
public anywhere. 

The war needs clear thinking, but it does not help for our own 
people to fight it step by step with their emotions. Along with the 
news from abroad and the comment by experts we need something 
else without which our capacity for thought is incomplete. This 
something else is the substance of our own life, national and indi- 
vidual, which we have built in this country and in which we believe. 
Faith in democracy is hardly enough, unless the faith is being dem- 
onstrated in our daily concerns. 

As we conceive it, the place of a local weekly newspaper—a 
country newspaper, if you will—is not to ery up at second hand 
even more of the alarms from afar. It is not to weigh even more 
heavily the frightful balance which stands against normal life and 
thought, but, on the contrary, to keep filling out the round of our 
existence with those ordinary things which at this time can best 
assure us that there is a future and that there is hope. 

The omission of war news from these columns is not simply a 
negative thing; it is, we think, a constructive contribution in a 
troubled time. Nobody in America can forget or overlook the con- 
flict and the overtones of the conflict, but some may need a root 
or branch upon which to cling to ordinary life. Our concern, as things 
are, is with such roots and such branches. 
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